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Confessions of a Grain Weigh-Master— Any Wonder Eggs 
Came Down ?— Keeping Up with the Boys—Jativa, the Brave 


Ji u ly, I 92 y | “We must all hang together or we shall all hang separately ”— 


Franklin signing the Declaration of Independence 



























You can always 
rely on a Barrett Roof — 


> 1 1] 
I> b Mi mM you T 
look t ey re rtl , 
t » 1O! 
prove a ¢ d investment, a roof must be dur- 


abl a a rom cxpel ive pkeep. Lhe SIXTV-Vedl 
old Barrett eis a guaranty of honesty—an honest 


reputatl 1) | Lit | \ honest root 


Barrett Everlast Roohngs are waterproof, 
weathe int—high quality, long-lasting 
roots at moderate cost kor re-roohng work they are 
espe ciall, ( OT ical, becaust in most Cases you Can 
lay them t on top of the old roof, which Save 
trouble my 


One of the four styles of Everlastic is a “rubber” 
roohng | roll form. lhe other three styles are slate- 
surtaced mn tive natural art-shades of red Or green 


as handsome as they are durable and economical. 





; THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limite 








The Everlastic Line 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


Everlastic 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(4 Shingles in One) 
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1 t fire and weather. 


Slate-Surfaced Roofing 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
ler3 on farms and in villages throughout 
the land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a_ source of 
nformation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 5 years for $2; 2 years 
for $1, and one year for fifty cents ; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba), 2 years 
for $1.20, as we must pay extra postage. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our | 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts, 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “‘I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”’ This will secure 
prompt and careful! attention to your order. 














Boys, Who’s First? 


LOT of Our Boys would like to own 
\ bicycles, fishing tackle, baseball bats, 
rifles, wireless sets, watches, camping 
cameras and other things, but they 
a t own them because they haven’t the 
money to buy them. 
here is, however, no reason why Our Boys 


— 


{ tfits, 


should go without these things if they want 
them; for any bright boy who knows :The 
Farm Journal can earn lots of ready cash 


nowadays without much effort. One of the 
‘ est ways we know of to earn money is by 

haw new friends for The Farm Journal. 
Of course, it takes real boys to earn money 
this way—boys with determination and pep 
‘ smiles—but Our Boys have all that, so 


find it easier than ever. 

As a special invitation to get better ac- 
quainted with the boys belonging to Our 
Folks, we offer to any boy who is live 
enough to get two neighbors each to give 
him a dollar for a two-year subscription to 
ig Farm Journal, a jim-dandy fishing-rod, 
or, if he prefers, a regular league baseball bat. 

30yvs, who’s first to win the fishing-rod or 
bat? Say which you want—send the two 


subscribers’ names and addresses with $2 and 

it's yours. Each boy who earns one of these 

gifts will be told about more boy gifts which 

ibe had for two orthree more subscriptions. 
> 


Wilmer Atkinson’s Autobiography is. still 
available for those who want to buy a copy. 


—_————_. —__ — 


The paper that The Farm Journal is printed 
on is made in Watertown, N. Y. The wood 
from which the paper is made comes from 
Canada. It takes about 300 tons for one issue. 
Sa ee ee 
The Fair Play notice was the first notice of 
the kind ever printed in any paper in any 
nd. Quite an honor, is it not, to have 
bI azed the trail which many papers are fol- 
lowing ? Do you occasion: ally read it, or do 
you fate it as a matter of course that The 
Farm Journal stands back of its advertisers ? 


_——-— + 


Our beautiful cover reminds us that we still 
have a few copies of a splendid reproduction 
of the immortal Declaration of Independence. 
It is exactly like the original—the same size 
with fac-simile signatures of all the fifty-six 
signers, including all the grand old names we 
all know so well. It’s ready for framing and 
any of Our Folks who will send us a dollar 
bill, at our risk, to pay for a couple subscrip- 
tions—each for one year—may have a copy 
without- having it cost them one cent, pro- 
vided they ask for it when sending in the 
subscriptions. 














Aunt: “ That looks like ice-cream. I told you 
to go to the drug- store, and get me a box of 


cold-cream.”’ Johnny : Fe mort this was the 
coldest cream that I could * Whether it’s 
cold or hot, it’s all cream in fhe Farm Journal; 
no skimmed milk at all. It’s as refreshing as 
ice-cream and brings smiles which make every 
bit as good complexions as any cold-cream 
ever invented. The Farm Journal is surely 
the cream of ’em all 
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Good Things for August 


We are so proud of our August issue,we just 
can’t help smiling out loud every time we 
look at it. We’re going to print the first of a 
grand series of articles which will appeal to 
every man, woman and child who ever went 
to church or who ever knew anybody who 
ever went to church. It’s the biggest thing, 
in a way, that any farm paper will attempt 
in the coming year. You’ve heard of Bishop 
Berry, Newell Dwight Hillis, Bishop McDow- 
ell, Dr. Charles S. Medbury, Rabbi Leon 
Harrison and— well, watch for the August 
issue and see the big treat in store for you. 
There is going to be another fertilizer arti- 
cle; a practical and understandable one, well 
worth the price of a year’s subscription. Dr. 
Spillman writes on ‘‘ Taking the Risk Out of 
Potato Production.’’ ‘ Bringing Country 
Thieves to Justice,”’ is the title of an article 
telling how they keep the country free from 
thieves iv Minnesota. “ Fitting Stock for 
Fairs,’’ and ‘‘ Family Health and the State 
Fair,” are appropriate to the season. ‘‘ Do 
Hens Ever Get Homesick ?”’ is even better 
than its title, which is saying a lot. We’re 
downright sorry for anybody who misses 
the August issue of The Farm Journal. 
We're not given to bragging, but we're as 
proud as a father with his first man-child. 





The Only Strike in 44 Years 


E owe Our Folks an apology for the 

June issue being a little late in reach- 

ing them. Our presses were just start- 
ing, torun on June, when without any warning 
all our pressmen struck work, dem: unding 
a working week of forty-four hours instead 
of forty-eight. Our pressroom superintend- 
ent, Mr. Cates, who has been in charge of 
printing every issue of The Farm Journal 
since 1899, jumped into overalls, and with 
the aid of a few unskilled men, he succeeded 
in getting the paper out. At times he was 
running big rotary presses with three men, 
two of them unskilled, where the Union for- 
merly required us to use five men. 

We had a fine crowd of pressmen, most of 
whom grew up with us from schoolboys to 
full pressmen at $57 a week. None of them 
wanted to strike, but the fear of being 
taunted as ‘‘yellow”’ and ‘“‘scabs”’ and ‘‘rats,”’, 
as well as the whip the Union holds overthem, 
made them go out and has kept them out. 

The strike was general all over the coun- 
try, affecting the printing industry every- 
where. In Chicago, about half the employ- 
ers Sranted the forty-four hour week. In New 
York the employers had previously promised 
it and of course grante dit. We wonde r how 
many of our readers will agree with us that 
forty-eight hours’ work in a week will not 
hurt any one ? Also, that this is no time to cut 
down hours of work, or ask for increased pay? 

If this July number is a little late in com- 
ing, you will know the reason. In the mean- 
time, The Farm Journal stands for a forty- 
eight hour week, and the principle of running 
our pressroom in the best interests of the 
institution and the men themselves. 


>_> 


Never throw a copy of The Farm Journal 
away. If it has served its purpose in your 
home, pass it on to a less fortunate ne sighbor. 


> 


Every reader will want to preserve the July 
cover with Benjamin Franklin signing the 
Declaration of Independence and the signa- 
tures of all the other fifty-five great men and 
true, who signed with him the immortal docu- 
ment. See what the Editor has to say about 
it on page 10. 


ee 


John A. Sands, of Buffalo, district freight 
claim agent of the New York Central Rail- 
road, ordered a large number of the May 
issue, because of the article entitled ‘‘ Stop 
Abusing Live Stock,’ saying, ‘‘I think so 
well of it I wish it could be placed in the 
hands of every shipper.’”’ Mr. Sands has 
distributed his extra copies ‘‘ where they will 
do the most good.”’ Here’s a good idea. If 
you see something in The Farm Journal that 
you think your neighbor should read, tell 
him about it, have a copy sent to him or, 
best of all, send in his subscription so he will 
get it regularly. 
SS 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay forseveral yearsin advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
~ for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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The New Price of the Firestone 


Standard 3 QO xX cy Non-Skid 


This new low price is made possible by strictest 
economies and specialized production. 


Plant No. 2 was erected for the sole purpose 
of making 30x3% Non-Skid fabric tires. 


With a daily capacity of 16,000 tires and 20,000 
tubes, this plant permits refined production on a 
quantity basis. 


All materials used are the best obtainable. The 
quality is uniform. 


It is the best fabric tire ever offered to the car 
owner at any price. 


The Firestone Cord at Lowest Prices 


Ever Paid for Tire Mileage 


The New Low Prices on Firestone Cords are: 


30x3'4, $24.50; 32x4, $46.30; 34x4/4, $54.90 


(Other Sizes in Proportion) 


These are the lowest prices ever paid for tire 
mileage. Tire repair men, who judge values best, 
class the Firestone Cord as showing the sturdiest 
carcass made. Forty-seven high-grade car manu- 
facturers now use it as original equipment. 


Go to the Firestone Dealer 


A Firestone Dealer sells you a tire carrying a 
name that is a pledge for reliability. He is a bet- 
ter dealer because he offers you greater protection 
and economy at a time when protection and 
economy are demanded as never before. 
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Fins it has! We have never seen a better picture of a submarine showing bow planes. , 
These planes are always fully opened out, when the order to “‘dive”’ is given. When the 
craft is on the surface these planes fold along the sides of the bow, out of the way. We 
think there is something very “ Jules Verney” about submarines. How would you like to 

















take a trip in one of these undersea boats ? © U.&U. 
This is Carmel Myers, known to movie fans every- E 
where. Just between ourselves, we think our stars ye 
are res ae se 5 oe — to outshine. What do 
you think? es, dear folks, in answer to many in- C h 
quiries we’ll tell you, Carmel is married atc ers 























Introducing Mlle. Yvonne Baclu, chosen by public 
ballot in Paris as “* Queen of the queens,’”’—the year’s 
most beautiful girl. She is a typist. Well? © U. & U 











How many of Our Folks know how their grain is carried from inland to southern ports ? 
Here is one of the new government steel barges at a yard near Pittsburgh, Pa. These 
barges are a great improvement over the old ones. On arriving at its destination the 
grain is unloaded by suction. A fleet of these barges being towed by a little — tug 
boat is impressive. Efficiency is the word these days ) E. Galloway 


























The new “ water-walking costume.” In it you can’t 
The most beautiful view ever taken of the White House. We have heard that it is a sink. It is used for hunting, fishing or just for the 
very pleasant place to reside, but that it is impossible to live there after eight years. sport of being in the water. It is watertight. The 
Many can only stay there four years. That is very consoling to us © E. Galloway buoyancy is furnished by a large auto tire © U. &. U. 
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Dopnce GROTHERS 


announce 


a substantial reduction 





inthe prices of their cars 





The first cost ts practically the last 
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In Independence Square 
By FRANK G. MOORHEAD 
TRAIGHT across Washington Square 
from where I write is Independence 
Square. I like to sit on the Square 
benches, during the noon hour, and sort of 
lose myself to things around. I mean the 
things you can see and hear and feel with 
the flesh. It is not good to live altogether 
in the past ; neither must we forget it nor 
its lessons. 
[ can see them, in my mind’s eye, as 


they gathered in Independence Hall that” 


eventful summer day, now almost a 
century and a half ago; that gallant 
band of determined men which was 
to give the world a new birth of free- 
dom. Before me, as I sit in the 
Square, is the Hall in which they met. 
Inside that Hall are the very chairs 
on which they sat that eventful 4th 
of July, 1776, when they ratified and 
adopted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, most noble of all documents 
drawn by human hands, to which 
“we mutually pledge toeach other our 
Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred 
Honor.’”’ There is the very table at 
which John Hancock sat when he, 
with bold, strong hand, signed his 
name so that all men might read, for 
all time. There is the Bell with its 
prophetic words, cast into the bronze 
a quarter of a century before that his- 
toric day: ‘‘ Proclaim liberty through- 
out all the land, unto all the inhabi- 
tants thereof. Leviticus XXV: 10.” 
The poet was right when he said : 


And behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
keeping watch above His own. 


Surely, God was true to His tryst, 
when He caused those prophetic 
words to be put upon that Bell. 
Through what human agency did He 
work? I do not know. Can any of 
us tell which one He may some day 
choose to do some great thing, perhapseven 
unguessed by us when we doit? Pray God, 
we may be ready when the time comes. 
The crowds pass me, in the Square. 
They are heedless crowds, for the most 
part. For it is the irony of fate that we, 
being born to liberty, cherish it not so 
much as those born without it. I wonder 
who walked with who, as they entered In- 
dependence Hall? Was Thomas Jefferson 
alone, as he carried the immortal document 
which he had written in the boarding-house 
(now, alas, lost to the world) only a few 









hundred yards away? Who walked with 
Benjamin Franklin, noblest of all the band? 

Did seventy-year-old Stephen Hopkins 
require aid as he entered the building, 
where he explained the frail, uncertain 
strokes of his name by stating they were 
due to his palsy and not to his fear of any 
king? Did John Hancock walk as he 
signed, taking long, determined strides ? 

I sit on the bench and see the children 
playing—children, for the most part, of 
races which, denied liberty in their over- 
seas homes, found it here among us, be- 
cause of what those men did that day. I 


. 
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FIRE CRACKER 





The shot that bids fair to be heard ’round the world 


hear the birds singing; they sang the same 
that day; they will be singing the same 
when you and I are gone; singing the 
same a million years hence. Ah, it’s a 
good world, and those things which are 
beautiful and true and good will endure 
forever. 

I always come back from Independence 
Square with renewed determination and 
courage. What a wonderful thing is a 
good example! How far do great and 
brave words carry! Is there not a lesson 
and an inspiration there for even the most 
humble among us? 








High Farming at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 
N showery summer days Harriet loves 
to repair to the garret. The patter 
of the rain upon the shingles is music 
to her ears and puts her in a mood for 
rummaging in the boxes, trunks and 
drawers which well-nigh fill the capacious 
attic. Sometimes I am moved to join her 
and together we spend hours in the past. 
On a recent occasion of this kind Har- 
riet suddenly dangled a slipper in her hand 
and said: ‘“‘When you were recently de- 
crying the practise of young women 
wearing narrow, high-heeled shoes, 
did you remember that I wore these 
at our wedding and that these identi- 
cal slippers were worn by my mother 
at her marriage? You will observe 
that they are as pointed and as high- 
heeled as anything worn by the most 
frivolous maiden of today, which goes 
to prove that womankind does not 
change very greatly with the passing 
generations.” 

Sometimes Harriet indulges her 
fancy for putting on her wedding 
finery, and at such times I tell her 
that she looks every whit as young as 
on our wedding-day. Nor is this com- 
pliment any great stretch of the truth, 
for it is astonishing how kindly time 
has served her; but while flattered, 
she tells me that lovers were ever too 
partial. 

Many things are disclosed in this 
storehouse so fraught with precious 
memories. I had always considered 
Harriet’s father a reserved, somewhat 
austere man, and I remember that I 
had some difficulty in mustering up 
sufficient courage to tell him how the 
wind lay between his daughter and 
me, and when I blushed and stam- 
mered and groped for words he did not 
help me out a particle; yet we found, 
many years ago, in a secret drawer in 
an old desk a packet of letters, some of 
them written as a lover and others when a 
young husband absent from his home. 
These were as ardent and affectionate as 
the most captious woman could desire, 
showing that beneath a reserved exterior 
beat a warm heart. Had I suspected this, it 
would have made my request for the hand 
of his daughter less formidable than going 
into battle. 

In the course of years a good deal of 
trash accumulates in a garret and is 
hard to get rid of, because of the sentiment 
that exists in regard to most household 














6 
things. The journey to the garret is ever 
the same. An article becomes a little 


shabby and no longer looks well in the 
front room, and is demoted to a less con- 
spicuous place. Fashion or the tooth of 
time renders an article still less desirable 
and it takes another step toward oblivion, 
and the process is repeated until finally it 
reaches the recesses of the garret, where it 
remains until the administrator and un- 
sympathizing heirs consign the whole con- 
tents to the ash heap To avoid the 
destruction by unsympathetic hands of the 
things we have loved, Harriet and I are 
our own incinerators and the task causes 
us many a pang. Better that than the 
touch of impious hands. In spite, how- 
ever, of our best intentions, the garret has 
1 tendency to become too full of perfectly 
useless things. 

There is a prove rb to the effect that you 
will never prosper till you have worn out 
your wedding clothes. Mune are still in- 
tact, and we have been fairly prosperous. 
Harriet had a fancy for saving our wedding 
garments to wear at our golden wedding, 
and what a world of bother she has had in 
keeping them from moths all these years. 
As I survey my outfit I come to the con- 
elusion that I must have looked like 
peacock on my wedding-day, and I am 
glad that men have adopted plainer styles 
in this day. These are only a few of the 
things that Harriet brings to light in the 
garret on a rainy day, but occasionally 
a hitherto secret drawer is. disclosed, 
sie etape there is great curiosity. A few 
years ago she came upon a roll of home- 
spun linen, until then overlooked, in an out- 
of-the-way chest. The punctures made by 
the bayonets of the Hessians, who guarded 
the spring near where this linen lay bleach- 
ing, are still visible—mute evidence of the 
times that tried men’s souls. In a box care- 
fully preserved from moths are the 
shoulder-straps of an ancestor who fought 
in the second war with Great Britain, 
though all our forebears were peaceably 
inclined. 

Thus the garret has come to be the one 
part of the home that is largely given up 
to sentiment, and the most materialistic of 
us have more sentiment in our make-up 
than we care to admit. The elimination 
of fireplaces has made it exceedingly diffi- 
cult for Santa Claus to continue his benevo- 
jent work; and when I see garretless bunga- 
lows going up all around me, I wonder 
what sentimental folks are going to do for 
places in which to store their sacred relies, 
or for a place to retire to whenever they 
feel like communing with the Past and 
when they feel, as Wordsworth says, ‘“The 
world is too much with us.” We are get- 
ting rid of a great deal of impedimenta, 
but are we not losing some things that ap- 
peal to the finer side of life, and to the 
purely sentimental ? We must not become 
too practical and prosaic. There will be 


romances and lessons in pressed rose-leaves 
so long as the human race exists. 
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July ripens the corn, harvests the small 
grains, and divides humanity into pessi- 


mists and optimists. The pessimist 
kicks because the nights are so hot he 
can not sleep. The optimist doesn’t 


sleep, either, but he says, “Oh, well, it’s 
ripening: the corn and we'll all share in 
the vear’s prosperity. { 

The pessimist says firecrackers are a 
nuisance, because they wake him early 
on the morning of the Fourth, give him 
nervous prostration and drive his dog to 
the cellar, scared half to death. The 
optimist admits he was wakened early, 
but says he didn’t mind; he can remem- 
ber when he was a boy. Even if he sits 
down on a piece of lighted punk he 
smilingly remarks he wore his old 
breeches in anticipation of just such an 
occurrence. 

Fourth of July celebrations are not so 
picturesque as they used to be. What 
has become of the greased pig which 
everybody chased and which belonged 
to the one who caught it? For that 
matter, what has become of the watch 
at the top of the greased pole, the 
prize of the boy who “‘shinned”’ up and 
grabbed it? Many a boy won a dollar 
watch in that manner, at the expense 
of a ten-dollar suit. 

In July we take a fresh hold on the 
vear, the first six months having passed. 
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Long-lived, indeed, is the good resolu- 
tion, born on New Year’s day, still 
breathing on Independence Day. The 
mortality of good resolutions is appal- 
ling. Some place is said to be paved 
with them, but it’s a place seldom 
mentioned in polite conversation. 

In July every one in the farm house- 
hold deserves a vacation. All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy, no mat- 
ter if he has whiskers down to his knees. 
It has the same effect on Jill. Nobody 
deserves a day off more than the farm 
wife. Throw enough provisions in the 
auto to last a day or two, or hitch a 
trailer on behind, loaded down with 
tents, water pails and shovel in case a 
muddy road is encountered, and take a 
trip. The destination is immaterial ; 
the country in between is smiling and 
inviting; it will do the whole family 
good. It’s none too soon to lay plans 
for going to the State or Interstate Fair, 
too. A day or two off, in hot weather, 
makes everybody feel better. What's 
the use of working all the time, anyway ? 

Wide ranges in temperature make for 
better work, sturdier men and women, 
nobler achievements. Wherever it gets 
20 below in winter and 100° above in 
July you will find a hardy race which 
stops at nothing and can accomplish 
anything. Whoever made the weather, 
before the Weather Bureau was estab- 
lished, knew what he was about. 








Farm Journal Says: 
Cooperation, not competition, is the life 
of business. 
Why do so many pretty girls have such 
freckled-faced little brothers? 
Don’t pray cream on Sundays and live 
skim-milk the rest of the week. 


If ill fortune pursues you and you lose 
everything else, keep your temper. 

Many a marriage contract has been 
ruined by hot bread and cold feet. 

It will be a much happier, quieter world 
when all firecrackers are fired by the law 
rather than by the small boy. 

Hitching your wagon to a star is all 
right, but you’ve got to watch the earth 
to see if there’s a good road ahead. 

A good laugh is sunshine in any house, 
but a silly, simpering laugh is only a tal- 
low-candle imitation of the sunlight. 

A man broke his arm ¢ranking his fliv- 
ver and explained it thus: ‘‘That’s what 
comes of crossing a bicycle with a mule!” 


Young ladies who desire red cheeks may 
obtain them much cheaper over the 
kitchen stove than at the rouge counter at 
the drug-store. 


There is a lot of hope for the man who 
says about a new idea that is proposed to 
him, ‘‘I don’t believe it;’’ and then goes 
home and tries it out. 


Peter Tumbledown raked, scraped and 
borrowed five dollars and invested it all in 





Fourth of July firecrackers. They scared 
his dog half crazy, frightened his cow until 
she ran away, and burned down his cowshed. 
Peter says he didn’t get to help any during 
the war and wanted to do his bit. ‘“Any- 
way,” says Peter, ‘‘the cowshed roof 
leaked and now pretty soon I can stop 
up the leaks in the other sheds with the 
condensed milk cans.” 


——— - 


Walt Mason’s Corner 


We know not what a day may bring; 
the future’s veiled from all; tomorrow we 
may dance and sing, or stand around and 
bawl. The dawning of another day may 
bring us sweet relief, or it may fetch along 
our way a wagonload of grief. I’m glad our 
vision can not pierce that veil o’er joy and 
dread; the life we live would be too fierce, 
if we could see ahead. Today is ours, this 
cheerful day the gods have placed on file; 
so let us gambol while we may, and wear a 
beaming smile. We travel on a sunlit plain 
between two chasms vast; to fear the future 
is as vain as to regret the past. Today is 
ours, and it’s a day of which we should be 
proud; enjoy it ere it slides away to join 
the phantom crowd. It was tomorrow ere 
it came, it’s yesterday when gone; but while 
it plays its fleeting game, it’s ours, so help 
me John! So let us make this day so slick 
that in the time to come, when we are old 
and tired and sick, by years knocked out of 
plumb, we’ll sigh, “That was a golden day, 
the best day known to men, and all our ills 
would troop away, if it could come again!” 
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ID you ever hear Paderewski play 

the piano, or Kreisler the violin? 

Did you ever hear Caruso sing, or 
see Babe Ruth knock a home run? There 
is a thrill that comes over one when in the 
presence of a great master. Great ability, 
great skill, command respect and _ ad- 
miration. One can not entirely escape a 
feeling of awe under such conditions. 

1 had somewhat this same feeling while 
listening to A, E. Illenden, a Lenawee 
county, Mich., farmer talk about sheep 
feeding. He is a master of that subject if 
there ever was one. » That is one reason 
why he and his brother—who, I am told, 
is also a highly successful sheep feeder— 
have remained in the business when so 
many others have abandoned it. 

But first I want to tell you something of 
his farm and the general system practised 
on it, for he is not just a feeder of sheep. 
Mr. Illenden is one of the directors of the 
state Farm Bureau Federation, and is a 
prominent Grange worker. He owns a 
160-acre farm, on an excellent quality of 
clay loam soil a few miles north of the 
Ohioline. His general field crops ordinarily 
consist of about fifty acres of corn, from 
twenty-five to thirty acres of alfalfa, and 
about fifty acres of barley and oats, mostly 
barley. He likes to have some oats to 
feed, and besides he needs the straw for 
bedding. In addition to these general 
field crops he has several acres in small 
lots for the hogs, which are an important 
enterprise on the Ilenden farm. He also 
has twelve acres of permanent blue-grass 
pasture. 

Occasionally a seeding of alfalfa does 
not succeed fully. When this occurs he 
seeds a few acres of peas and oats for hay, 
or a few acres of clover. The hogs some- 
times harvest part of the corn crop, but 
on this heavy soil Mr. Ilenden does not 
like to “hog off’ a corn-field if the weather 
is wet. Under such conditions the prac- 
tise is not good for such heavy soil. 











A Successful System with Hogs 


There are fourteen brood sows on this 
farm, each producing two litters a year. 
Ninety-three pigs were produced last 
spring. The spring litters are farrowed in 
late March and early April, the fall litters 
in late September and early October. The 
pigs are carried to about 200 pounds be- 
fore they are shipped to market, and about 
two double-deck loads are shipped in a 
vear. 

All hogs are kept on pasture when 
pasture is available; and when it is not, as 
is the case during the winter, they are fed 
alfalfa hay in place of pasture. When the 
spring litters have come, and the sows are 
ready for full feed, they are fed in self- 
feeders, both pigs and sows having access 
to all the feed they want. When the pigs 
are about seven weeks old the sows, one 
at a time, are taken out and placed in a 
separate pasture, along with the boar. 
This early pasture is ordinarily rye, in one 
of the small lots kept for that purpose. At 
other times alfalfa or blue-grass is used 
for pasture. The pigs and sows have the 
run of the pasture, even after they are 
separated. 

The fall litters are handled in about the 
sume way, except that if no pasture is 
available they are fed alfalfa hay. 

The proportion of grain and alfalfa hay 
used depends on their relative price. If 
grain is high and hay low in price, more 
alfalfa is fed; if the other way around, 
more grain is fed. 

During the early life of the pig the ma- 
terial in the self-feeders, to which it has 
access, is mostly crushed barley, some- 
times with a little oilmeal or tankage or 
middlings. This continues till the pigs 
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ie) Doubling Dollars in the Feed Lot 


By DR. W. J. SPILLMAN 


reach a weight of about 120 pounds, when 
corn begins to be added to the ration. If 
corn is very cheap, some of it may be fed 
from the first. In good weather corn is 
fed on the ground. In muddy times it is 
fed on a cement floor, or under cover. If 
the pigs are on good alfalfa pasture no 
tankage is used with the ground barley. 
As corn is introduced into the ration, the 
quantity of middlings used in the self- 
feeders is increased until the pigs are get- 
ting about equal quantities of corn and 
middlings. Sometimes tankage or oilmeal 
is used instead of middlings, the aim being 
to feed about as much protein as is con- 
tained in the ration of half corn and half 
middlings. As the pigs increase in weight, 
the amount of middlings is gradually re- 
duced until the ration consists entirely of 
corn and pasture—always alfalfa pasture 
if it is available. By the time one lot of 
pigs is reduced to a corn ration the next 
litter is old enough to use the self-feeders. 


Making Money from Sheep 


Mr. Illenden feeds about a thousand 
western range lambs each winter. This 
makes three double-deck loads coming in 
and five going out. He has been in this 
business so long that he knows the fine 
points of the game. One can not listen to 
him talk. about feeding lambs without 
realizing he is listening to a master. I 
shall give here, as nearly as I could get it 
down in my notes, just what he said 
about it. 

The lambs are bought in Chicago or 
Omaha, usually Chicago. If there is a 
little feed left over, a few natives are 
bought in the spring as the others begin to 
be shipped out. It is not safe to buy 
natives (that is, locally raised lambs) in 
the fall, because so many of them are 
wormy. By spring one can pick out those 
that are not wormy. The best range lambs 
obtainable are bought and are fed about 
four months, for a gain of about thirty 
pounds a head. The buying weight is 
fifty-five to sixty pounds, so that the faf 
lambs go out at around eighty-five to 
ninety pounds. 

The lambs are kept in a shed under 
cover, except when they are eating their 
grain. While out of the shed for this pur- 
pose the coarse feed is put in their troughs. 
The lambs are not brought in till late in 
the fall, and are put right in the shed. 
They are fed very light for a few days. 
When they first arrive on the farm they are 
thin and hungry, and tired from their long 
journey. They need rest and protection 
from the weather. They would overeat if 
allowed to do so, which they never are. It 
would be dangerous to put them on green 
pasture in this condition—they would eat 
entirely too much. Besides the rain and 
cold would be bad for them. By neglecting 
these precautions some inexperienced 
feeders lose a fourth or more of the lambs 
they buy. Mr. Illenden loses very few— 
only two last winter, which was low even 
for so careful a feeder as he is. 

The grain feed is increased very gradu- 
ally. In fact, the lambs never get all the 
grain they would eat, and they are not fed 
from a self-feeder. Mr. Illenden takes two 
months to get the lambs on what he calls 
full grain feed. At the beginning the grain 
is a half-and-half mixture of corn and 
oats. The dats are gradually reduced and 
the corn increased until within a little 
more than a month the grain is clear corn. 


The Lamb-Feeding Ration 


What Mr. Illenden calls a full feed of corn 
is two bushels a day to 100 head of lambs. 
If they are good and strong this may be in- 
creased to two and a fourth bushels. The 
grain is given in two equal feeds each day. 
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In speaking of this, Mr. Illenden remarked: 
“Tf you don’t go higher than this on grain 
and don’t give more alfalfa hay than the 
lambs will clean right up, you won’t lose 
many lambs from digestive troubles.” 

The roughage is given twice a day. One 
feed is always alfalfa hay; the other alter- 
nates between corn-stover—fodder with 
the ears removed—and oat-straw, stover 
being fed one time and oat-straw the next. 
All the stover produced on the place is fed 
tothe lambs. He prefers to husk the shock 
fodder by hand and then tie up the stover 
in bundles, giving it to the lambs in the 
bundles. He says they waste less in this 
way. If winter catches the fodder still in 
the field, it is then run through a husker- 
shredder, the shredded stover being fed. 
This means more work, and also more 
waste. The stover and straw are fed 
liberally, and what the lambs do not eat is 
worked into the manure. This keeps them 
well bedded, and saves alfalfa hay. 

One hundred lambs in four months will 
eat about four tons of alfalfa hay, two tons 
of stover, and two tons of oat-straw. No 
two bunches of lambs eat alike. The suc- 
cessful feeder watches his lambs and feeds 
them accordingly. With a self-feeder a 
hundred lambs would eat three bushels of 
corn a day. But some of them would get 
ahead in weight, and some of them would 
get sick. The feeding methods practised 
on this farm give fewer culls, fewer deaths, 
and more uniform lots at selling time. 

Heretofore sheepmen have considered 
that a feeding margin of two cents was 
necessary. That is, the selling price should 
be two cents higher than the buying price 
in order that the feeder may break even. 
But this depends on the price of feed. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1919-20 a margin of three 
or four cents was necessary. 


The Profit Which Comes from Care 


At this point Mr. Illenden stopped and 
told me of a car-load of lambs he handled 
winter before last with fewer losses and 
with more profit than any other load in his 
entire experience. The results were so re- 
markable that he requested me not to 
print the details for fear some sheepmen 
might think he was given to exaggeration. 
I shall, of course, respect his request, but 
at the same time I am sorry I can not‘tell 
Our Folks the exact facts about this re- 
markable lot of lambs. But these facts 
are admittedly exceptional, and perhaps, 
after all, it would not be wise to give them. 
The corn raised on the Ilenden farm ts 
used for work stock and family cows, or 
fed to hogs. All the corn fed to sheep is 
bought. The owner buys each year about 
3,000 bushels of corn, and the equivalent 
of eight tons of tankage in the form of mid- 
dlings, oilmeal, or tankage. He gets from 
forty to fifty bushels of corn, forty to 
eighty bushels of oats, twenty-five to fifty 
bushels of barley, and three or four tons of 
alfalfa hay to the acre. The yield of corn 
is small compared to that of the other 
crops, but that is because very little of this 
crop follows sod. It must also be remem- 
bered that this farm is on the northern 
border of the real corn belt, and this crop 
is not so much at home there as the others. 
It would be a fine thing for the students at 
the state college if their instructors would 
give them the opportunity to study the 
methods of this progressive farmer. 
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Thud! went the milk stool on the old cow’s 
back. Bang! The milk-pail flew against 
the wall and then clattered on the cement 
floor, while Bossy hunched up her rear- 
guards for another assault. The battle 
yas soon over. Who won; the dairyman 
who lost his temper or the cow? 
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Concrete Is Credit at 


ONCRETE helped Charlie Marshall, 
Kossuth county, lowa, to get a loan 
at his bank last fall. Not that Charlie 

ripped up a piece of his concrete feeding 
floor, took it to the bank, passed it through 
the paying teller’s window and got in ex- 
change $200, $300 or $1,000 in crisp, new 


bills. No, not that. 
What re ally happen d was this: Charlie 
wanted some money from his bank to put 
load of steers on feed The same day 
Charlie ealled at the bank, the cashier 


read to him from the morning paper of 
three banks closing their doors. ‘That may 
have in a little time before 
giving Charli answer; In fact, I 
think it cashier 
went out to Charlie’s farm to look things 
over. Result of the trip was, the banker 
let Charlie have the money, and the thing 
that decided the so Charlie learned 
later, was a concrete floor in the feeding lot. 

The eashier’s reasoning, if he had done 
it aloud, would have sounded more or less 
as follows: The manure produced by a 
1,000-pound steer in six months on a con- 
crete floor is worth $25, while on an earth 
floor it 1s worth only about $20—a dif- 
ference of $5 a steer in favor of the floor. 
In eight months’ time, at that rate, each 
steer would pay for his share of the floor, 
and after that the returns will be clear 
profit. That reasoning was not far wrong, 
for the banker had loaned money to steer 
feeders before and, to quote Charlie, ‘“‘he 
knows how to feed steers about as well as 
any of the rest of us.”’ 

This incident (true, mind you) only 
illustrates how country bankers are in- 
fluenced either one way or the other in 
deciding on applications for loans. 
Many country bankers have farms of 
their own. Or perhaps their securities 
are in the form of farm mortgages. 
Whatever the case, a country banker, 
before granting a loan, looks for signs 
of permanent improvement and lasting 
upkeep. That’s why concrete, if used 
right and in the right place, is pretty 
good credit at your bank. 

What are the right places? Nobody 
can name all the right places; until 
people quit thinking, for somebody 
thinks of a new use every day. Some 
of the uses to which Our Folks have put 
concrete with unqualified success are 
shown on this page. Other uses are: 
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Outlet to spring, protected by con- 
crete wall, on Wisconsin dairy farm. 
Good stunt, we say 





our Bank 


storage in the fall and held for higher 
prices later in the season. 

; Manure pits? Concrete is just the thing 
for making them. Manure in a concrete 
pit is all saved; not merely the straw, but 
all the real life of the manure, which would 
ctherwise be carried away by rains. The 
loss from leaching amounts to $2.66 a ton. 

W allowing pools for swine—hog heaven, 
one man calls them—are absolutely es- 
sential in every hog lot; not merely de- 
sirable, but essential. Hogs will wallow, 
and if there isn’t a cement tank, something 
like the one shown, there will be an old 
mud-hole in less than no time. Mud-holes 
mean filth, disease, lost dollars. 

Any man with average intelligence can 
do his own conerete work. Special, com- 
plex jobs may require a skilled workman, 
but for most farm jobs, ‘every farmer his 
own concreter.” 7 € 

[The Editor will advise where helpful 
booklets and free service on the use of 
concrete for various farm purposes can be 
secured. This advice is free to any of 
Our Folks who write, enclosing stamp for 
reply.* Later there will be helpful articles 
in The Farm Journal, telling how to make 
posts, walks, ete., of concrete.—Editor.] 
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Watch Your Money Grow 
By ROBERT L. CAMPBELL, Washington 


N July 31, 1833, Horace Smith walked 
into the Dedham Institution of Sav- 
ings, Dedham, Mass., and deposited a $5 
bill. It immediately began compounding at 
a very low rate of interest. On Novembey 
12, 1912, over seventy-nine years later, 



































the holder of Mr. Smith’s bank-book 
withdrew the sum of $112.47, and on 
June 8, 1920, closed the account with 
a further withdrawal of $134.46. No 
money had been deposited other than 
the original $5 bill, but in eighty- 
seven years it had multiplied about 
fifty times and grown to the total 
sum of $246.93. 

Of course, Horace Smith died long 
before the account was closed. More 
than likely he forgot all about the exis- 
tence of this nest-egg. Yet, it is 
easily possible for any young man to 
save enough before he is twenty-five 
to make him free from financial worry 












at sixty-five. And it is better than 
a fifty-fifty proposition that he 





Fifty-Six Uses for Concrete 


Barn approaches, barn floors, 
bases for machinery, bee-cellars. 

Cellar steps, cellar walls, chim- 
neys, chimney-caps, cisterns, ¢cis- 
tern covers, coal houses, cold- 
frames, cribs, crib floors, culverts, 
cyclone-cellars. 

Dairy houses,  dipping-vats, 
drain-tile outlets,drinking-troughs, 
duck ponds, engine houses. 

Farm buildings, feeding floors, 
feeding troughs and mangers, 
fence-posts, field-rollers, founda- 





will be alive to enjoy the results 
of his foresight. Statistics show 
that out of every 100 men who 
pass the age of ten years, fifty- 
eight will be living at sixty, and 
fifty-one will still be mingling 
with other folks at sixty-five. 

A saving of $60 year, or $5 a 
month, if persisted in for twenty 
years and compounded at five 
per cent would amount to the 
snug little sum of $2,083. An 
additional ten years would bring 
the amount up to $4,185, and if 








tions for buildings, fruit-cellars. 
Gate-posts, granary floors, gut- 
ters. 








Hay-cap weights, hens’ nests, 
hog-wallows, hotbeds, ice-houses. 

Lawn-rollers, manure pits, pave- 
ments, porch floors, porch steps, 
roadways, root-cellars. 

Septic tanks, sidewalks, steps, 
silos,smoke-houses, spraying tanks, 
spring improvements, swimming 
pools. ‘Tanks, tree repairing, vege- 
table-cellars, well covers, what not? 

Root or fruit-cellars? If Charles 
May, whose root-cellar is shown, 
were to tell why he chose concrete, 
it would be because of permanence. 
With a concrete storage cellar, 
fruit, potatoes, ete., can be put into 








A hog heaven on Arthur Goodrich’s farm, Illinois 





saving at this rate were continued 
for forty years the comfortable 
figure of $7,610 would be realized. 
If a man does not want to obligate 
himself to save any _ specific 
amount year by year, he still has 
little excuse for poverty at sixty- 
five, because a total of $1,000 
placed at compound interest be- 
fore the age of twenty-five will 
return no less than $7,040 at the 
end of forty years. 

The fractional per cents of in- 
terest should not be overlooked. 
If the $1,000 above mentioned 
were compounded at five and one- 
half per cent instead of five per 
cent, the sum at the end of forty 
years would be increased by $1,473. 
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Keeping Up with Father and the Boys 


HESE are the swift-moving days of 

progression. There is no standing 

still. As David Starr Jordan is said 
to have declared, ‘“‘If you don’t expect to 
advance and help others, then get out of 
the way! Get under the earth and help to 
fertilize the cabbages.” The farmer and 
his boys are moving, too, as well as those of 
other business and profession. If one looks 
up their records, in many instances, you 
will find farmers running for President, 
being elected governors, sitting in the halls 
of legislation, attending township, county, 
state or national conventions, serving on 
the committee of seventeen or seventeen 
committees; in short, mother and the girls 
will have to ‘“‘ go some,” if they anywhere 
near keep up. 

There has been a great change, in the 
status of opinion, as regards farmers and 
their families, in the last few years. A 
little more than a short decade ago, there 
were few comforts or conveniences possible 
in their homes. No telephones; no rural 
delivery, no improved roads, low prices for 
farm products; long hours of unremitting 
toil; with pleasures few and far between. 

\s is usual, the women had even a 
harder time than the men. Some one has 
quaintly said that, ‘tas regards the trials 
of the pioneer mothers, in addition to their 
other hardships, they had to live with the 
forefathers!’ But today—the farmer’s 
wife is the woman who is sure she will serve 
real cream on the breakfast cereal to- 
morrow morning. She can guarantee the 
golden butter as genuine instead of oleo, 
on the family flapjacks. If she wants a 
chicken for a Sunday dinner, she can take 
oath as to its exact age, instead of buying 
at a fabulous price one that has been in 
storage for perhaps lo, these many years. 
On Saturday afternoon, many times, she 
rides into town in a high-powered auto- 
mobile, and as she passes her city sister on 
the pavement (who must either wait for a 
delayed street-car or walk), she is the sub- 
ject of a new emotion—not pity, but envy! 

We, of the farms, rejoice that this is 
true, and wish to assure every one who 
reads these lines that the farm women 
generally earn everything they get and 
enjoy. Iam ready to agree that there are 
changes and improvements in many farm 
homes, but not enough, and although I 
have been blessed with a comprehending, 
generous husband, ready to give me con- 
veniences of all kinds as fast as he could 
afford them, I have never found any 
contrivance on any market, American or 
foreign, by means of which my daughter 
and I could do all our work in an efficient 
manner and ride around while we did it. 
lor some women, the nearest approach 
would be a pair of roller skates. 

A survey recently completed by the 
‘United States Department of Agriculture, 
under the direction of Miss Florence E. 
Ward, shows that women on farms work 
fur too hard, entirely too long hours— 
many with few conveniences—and that 
young women are leaving the rural com- 
munities in larger and more alarming 
numbers than young men. J. R. Howard, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
lederation, has repeatedly said that the 
real heart of American agriculture is in the 
American farm home. Concurring in this 
opinion, we must realize that theré must be 
better business methods to produce the 
money needed for expensive improve- 
ments; and an arousal to the fact that 
women must have more time for the higher, 
more worth-while things, and an apprecia- 
tion of their real worth by the men of their 
households. 

Farmers are taking their rightful place 
in the work of the world. Women must 
keep up, then, in self-improvement. There 
is no sadder sight than a farm woman who 
has given the best she had to her family, 


By MRS. C. W. SEWELL 


but, in so doing, allowed her husband and 
children to outgrow and come in time to 
be ashamed of mother. Read the daily 
papers, current magazines, and new books. 
Keep up with the times, and see more in 
the morning paper than a clean cover for 
the pantry shelf or material out of which 
tocutapattern. An Oriental proverb says: 
“An educated man is an educated indi- 
vidual— but an educated woman is an ed- 
ucated household.’ Prove this to your own 
satisfaction by reflecting that few, if any, 

















Mrs. Sewell is a genuine, whole-souled 
countrywoman 


of our great men have left behind them 
great sons, while many great men owe and 
attribute much of their success to a noble 
mother’s training and influence. 

lt was easy several years ago to pick out 
the farmers in an audience, by their clothes. 
Cowhide boots, hickory shirts, red ban- 
dan: and coarse clothes were often worn. 
But today, contrary to the city newspaper 
cartoonists, this 1s not the case. Farmers 
dress and appear like any other business 


men. Women and girls should keep up 
here. Lillian Russell, that erstwhile beauty 
of the stage, once said, “Whenever a 


womiun says, ‘Oh well! I don’t care how I 
look! she generally looks the part.” 
Women on the outlying farms today, with 
rural delivery service bringing fashions and 
catalogs to their very door, may be as 
suitably and becomingly dressed upon all 
occasions as the women of the city. A 
policeman in plain clothes is one man. In 
his uniform, he is equivalent to fen. So let 
the farm wife look well to her personal 
appearance. 

Men get away from home and routine 
duty much oftener and easier than their 
wives. The survey shows that only thir- 
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Mrs. Sewell was the hit of the last 
A. F. B. F. Convention, at Indian- 
apolis. Her rapid-fire talk swept 
4 the great audience off its feet. 
| The next day she received a flat- 
tering Chautauqua offer. She | 
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{ has been the chief speaker at f 

|| many meetings of county and 

8 state farm bureaus since that } 
time. She is a big attraction at } 

4 any farmers’ gathering. The § 


Farm Journal is proud to be able 
to print a characteristic article by : 
her. Sheisa genuine, hard-work- 
ing farm woman, who knows the | 
) wife’s, mother’s and sister’s prob- 
lems and herein tells them how 
to keep up with “‘father and the 
boys.’’—The Editor. 
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teen in every 100 farm women have an 
annual vacation. We must get away in 
order that we can more appreciate our 
homes when we get batk. ‘Distance 
lends enchantment” —‘“‘Far-off fields look 
greenest’’—or ‘‘Absence makes the heart 
grow fonder’’—all of these captions have 
much of truth and wholesome philosophy. 
Perhaps farm women can not leave home 
for three months’ or even three weeks, 
winter and summer, but a few days or 
hours spent away from the routine and 
monotony of even the pleasantest home 
will accomplish wonders for the health, 
outlook and disposition of these women. 
In the work of the great Farm Bureau 
Federation, women are keeping up, or will, 
with father and the boys. Ohio, Iowa, 
[llinois, are some of the states in which 
women hold membership and serve on 
committees, or hold office, just as the men. 
And this is as it should be. At the na- 
tional convention held in Indianapolis, 
last December, the first resolution passed 
by the committee, wrestling with problems 
of finance, rural credits, marketing and 
distribution, was a tribute to American 
farm women and the homes they represent. 
As in the best regulated, most efficiently 
managed farm homesteads, you will find 
husband and wife in closest partnership, 
so will they be found in this new organiza- 
tion, which has for its main interest the 
betterment of conditions and business 
methods which so vitally concern the heart 
of American agriculture—the farm home. 
It has been charged by those who do not 
really know, that farm women must, and 
do, lead narrow, lonely, isolated lives 
that they do not figure very much in the 
scheme of affairs as regards “‘real life’’ and 
the world’s work. But the life of town and 
city is not the only life. In the barnyard, 
where the patient dumb beasts await our 
coming; in the field, under the snowdrifts, 
where the wheat lies growing; or in the 
farmhouse kitchen, where we minister to 
the physical wants of hungry men and 
helpless little children—that is life. As 
Juliet V. Strauss, our dearly loved country 
contributor, once wrote, ‘It is the woman 
who has walked across a plowed field some 
stormy wintry night, to help her sister in 
the hour of trial; who has tenderly dressed 
the tiny, new-born baby, or silently and 
reverently composed the limbs of the dead; 
harnessed horses, milked cows, or learned 
the rude surgery of the farm; or perhaps 
gone still farther and carried baby lambs 
and little pigs into her clean warm kitchen 
to save them from perishing, who has really 


seen life.’ 
= 


No Time To Look 


T is a good old saying, “Look before you 

leap!’ And yet, times come when there 
is no time to look; you have to jump, and 
do it right off. 

We found it so one day when we were 
backing into a barn with a team and 
wagon with hay-rigging on. Our boy, 
then than twenty-one was on the 
wagon, handling the reins. I was down on 
the ground watching the performance. 

It was a performance, all right. The 
stringers under the bridge had become de- 
cayed and down went the team, wagon, 
boy and all. Wonder what the average 
boy would have done? 

But our boy was not of the average sort. 
He stuck to the rigging and went down 
with the wagon. He called to the horses 
quietly, so that they did not get excited; 
he did not show any excitement himself. 
And when they struck the bottom, he got 
down and began to unravel the tangle. 
Because he had been so cool, very little 
damage came to team, wagon or boy. 

It pays to school one’s self to meet things 
like that which come up suddenly. V. 
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Signing the Declaration of Independence 


IF TY-SIX men signed the immortal document, the Dec- 

laration of Independence. All their signatures are given 
on our cover this month. In the center is Benjamin Franklin, in 
the act of signing, one of the greatest among this band of great 
men. The signers of the Declaration, by states, were as follows : 
Virginia. Delaware. 
Robert Morris, George Wythe, Caesar Rodney, 
Benjamin Franklin, tichard Henry Lee, George Read, 
George ( ‘lymer, Thomas Jefferson, Thomas M’ Kean. 
George Taylor, Benjamin Harrison, a roe ae 
Jenjamin Rush, (Thomas Nelson, Jr 
John Morton, Francis Lightfoot Lee, John Hancock, 

S. 1! Adame 

James Smith, Carter Braxton. Samuel Adam - 
William Paca Robert reat Paine, 
George Ross New Jersey. John Adams, 

New York. Richard Stockton, Elbridge Gerry. 
William Floyd Francis Hopkinson, South Carolina. 
Francis Lewis, en Edward Rutledge, 
Philip Livingston, A oe oi » Thomas Heyward, Jr., 
Lewis Morris. a eee Thomas Lynch, Jr 

Maryland. Arthur Middleton. 
Samuel Chase, Georgia. 

James Wilson, 
Thomas Stone, 


Pennsylvania. 


Connecticut. 
Roger Sherman, 
William Williams, 
Samuel Huntington, Lyman Hall, 
Oliver Wolcott. Charles Carroll of George Walton. 

: Carrollton. 

North Carolina. 

William Hooper, Rhode Island. 
Joseph Hewes, Stephen Hopkins, 
John Penn. William Ellery. 

On July 4, 1776, the Declaration was signed only by John 
Hancock, President, and Charles Thomson, Secretary. It was 
not engrossed until August 8, over a month afte ‘ward, and, in 
the meantime, several members of Congress who voted for it 
had returned to their homes and never signed it, thus missing 
everlasting fame. On the other hand, several new members of 
Congress, who had not voted for it, arrived and affixed their 
signatures. Matthew Thornton, of New Hampshire, did not sign 
until October and had to stick his name down in the corner, as 
there was no room with the New Hampshire delegation. 

John Adams and Thomas Jefferson were the only two signers 
who became Presidents of the United States. Both lived until 
July 4, 1826, and died the same day. Does history furnish a 
more remarkable coincidence than this? 

Of those who signed, twenty-four were lawyers, thirteen 
were farmers, nine were merchants, five were doctors, two were 
mechanics, and there was one mariner, one clergyman, and one 
surveyor. The youngest member was Edward Rutledge from 
South Carolina, who was twenty-seven years of age. The oldest 
was the venerable Franklin, in his seventy-first year. Forty-two 
of the fifty-six were between thirty and fifty years of age. The 
average age was about forty-three years. Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton was the last survivor of the signers. He lived until 
1832 and died at the age of ninety-five. Stephen Hopkins from 
Rhode Island, had the palsy and was compelled to guide his 
right hand with his left. See how shaky his signature is, 


Button Gwinnett, 


New Hampshire. 
Josiah Bartlett, 
William Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. 


Farmers Pay the Freight 
N? better proof of the fact that farmers pay the freight from 


the farm to the central markets has come to hand than the 
effect. the marked increase in freight rates has had on the price 
of butter in different sections. The price of butter on farms in 
New York state declined twelve cents a pound between February, 
1920, and February, 1921. During the-same period the decline 
in Illinois and Jowa amounted to sixteen cents, in Nebraska 
twenty cents, North Dakota twenty-one cents, and South 
Dakota twenty-two cents. It is the difference in freight rates to 
New York City, the great basic butter market, that has made this 
“difference. If these conditions continue there may soon be 


another shit in butter production in this country similar to that 
which occurred a few decades ago when the manufacture of 


butter moved from the Eastern states to the Middle West. 
Already enormous quantities of farm products that formerly 
went to Europe by way of New York are going now by way of 
Gulf shipping points. Every road running north and south is 
congested, while those running east and west are running fewer 
trains than formerly. It is every day becoming more evident 
that something must be done about our railroad situation. 


Getting the Promoter on the Run 


HE war declared on “blue sky”’ salesmen and fake promoters by 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau has spread into several counties. 
Two township units of the Clay County Farm Bureau have voted 
for the immediate establishment of a county ‘“‘blue sky’? com- 
mittee of farmers, to examine every promotion scheme in which 
farmers are asked to invest their money. The Nobles County 
Farm Bureau has sent notice to all its members to guard against 
the ‘‘parasite’’ that tries to sell ‘‘bugless potatoes and lodgeless 
oats.” Every member is being urged to require every promoter 
to submit his proposition to the farm bureau for examination. 
Cartoonist Morris must have known these facts when he 
drew his spirited cartoon, appearing on page 5. The farmer- 
exploiter has worked uninterruptedly and profitably all too long. 
He is being put to rout by organized-farmer firecrackers. 


And Some Called Him a Failure 


“HE never made a dollar.” ‘Biggest kind of a failure. 
‘Never made any mark in the world.” 

Folks will talk, you know, and that is what they said of their 
neighbor. He himself thought, at one time in his life, that he 
could not be much of a success. The farm was old and run down. 

Then a little chap came. A new fire lighted the father’s eyes. 
A firmer look came round his mouth. And when the boy slipped 
a hand into his and they walked out over the old place together, 
father said, “I'll do it for him.” 

And he fought the battle of his life. He built up the soil 
by the use of fertilizers. He bought the best calves he could find, 
and made the dairy the choicest in the neighborhood. He fixed 
up the barn and the house. He taught his boy to live for the 
best in life, and not for gold. He helped him to love birds and 
bees and flowers. When his hand let go of the boy’s hand for the 
last time, the young man whispered in his father’s ear, ‘‘Father, 
I love you! You have helped me to be a man!” 

Something to build up a farm, but a thousand times better 
to give the world a real man. 


Your Fourth of July 


OW will the Fourth of July at your house differ from other 

days of the year? Will it simply be marked by a dinner 
of new potatoes and green peas, followed by a ride across the 
country? The horses would be glad of a let-up like this, but is it 
really the way for a sensible man to pass away the time? 

We call ourselves citizens of the greatest country on the 
face of the earth, and so we are; but are we worthy to stand up 
and be thus counted? The end of the year is the natural time 
for farmers to take stock of their possessions in lands, cattle, 
crops and tools. The Fourth of July ought to see us taking an 
inventory of our stock of patriotism, good citizenship and general 
worth to the community of which we are a part. 

And if we find that we have fallen off in value the only thing 
we can do, in justice to ourselves and in fairness to the country 
that is doing so much for us, is to get down the book, read over 

carefully and thoughtfully the great Declaration made when our 
forefathers announced their independence to the world, sing some 
of the good old national hymns and dedicate ourselves, soul, 
body and spirit, to a life for the hereafter which will be really 
worth while. 

This government never will be any better than the indi- 
viduals make it. Have we done our best? If not, let’s begin 
now to live like men of a mighty heritage and of possibilities 
such as were never granted to any people on earth. 
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Confessions of a Grain Weigh-Master 


O you, farmers and shippers of grain: 

I sincerely hope you will not condemn 

me for not giving you my story before 
now. I am not a story-writer, and have 
been trying two long,years to force myself 
to give you this story which it has taken 
me seven years to learn. 

lor the past seven years I have been 
working for a firm holding contracts with 
all the railroads entering one of the 
largest grain markets, which compelled me 
to be at all the unloading pits at the grain 
elevators throughout the city daily. I am 
here to tell you that you are not being 
treated fairly—and never will be under 
such conditions. 

The farmers and shippers will invest 
their money in elevators in small towns for 
the purpose of storing their grain with a 
view of getting a better price for it when 
it is shipped to the, larger markets; and 
ninety-nine chances to one, if it is shipped 
to a market that the farmers and shippers 
have no interest in, which is often the case, 
they will lose a handsome sum unknowing- 
ly. It is wrong, as a farmer should know 
more about how his grain is being handled 
in the large markets. 

Cars Weighed 200 Bushels Short 
I have seen cars of grain unloaded at 
terminal’ elevators, which were received 
from farmers’ cooperative elevators, and 
if the market looked sick, as they call it, 
the car would be short weighed as much as 
200 bushels. 

I personally know one weigh-master 
that changed his position, and the third 
day after he was in his new position he 
was requested by the superintendent of a 
large grain dealer to weigh a certain car 
1,800 pounds short, as they needed that 
amount to make up a loss. 

Think of it! Wanting your shippers to 
bear his loss. This being one of the very 
few honest weigh-masters, he refused to 
do it, advising the superintendent that he 
did not care to start such thieving, as he 
had always made a living Without it, and 
he quit his new position. From that day 
until now he has not weighed any more of 
your grain and he tells me that he never 
will again under such conditions. 


Grain Three Inches Deep Along Tracks 


As the conditions exist now in the majority 
of the large markets, it is impossible for 
them to treat you fairly, and my crew of 
men working in the yards have come to me 
dozens of times and asked if there was not 
some way possible for them to save the 
grain that they were sweeping from the 
cars on to the ground. Repeatedly I re- 
fused to let them save it, as the firm we 
were working for had a book of haphazard 
rules, reading in part as follows: ‘Persons 
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The Farm Journal realizes full 
well that the publication of this f 
letter is like touching a match to 
8 a powder-magazine. But we also § 
recall that just such practises as 
the writer mentions brought into : 
being the Nonpartisan League— 
an organization which concerned \ 
itself at first in righting wrongs in 
the wheat marketing system. It 
looks like sound logic to say that 
farmers’ elevator companies are 
working on half-shift when they 
control only the shipping end of 
4 their grain, and place it in some- 
body else’s hands at the terminal 
market. They should follow it all 
the way through, by having their 
own terminals and warehouses. |j 

The writer of this article was for f 
seven years and one month a 
district superintendent fora grain 
bureau in Chicago, with Indr- 
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The Farm Journal.—Editor. 
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working for the (firm name) must not, un- 
der any conditions, carry away, sell or give 
away, grain sweepings.”’ Following such 
rules, of course the grain would be swept 
on to the ground and during the busy 
season I have seen good clean grain, corn, 
oats and wheat, three inches deep and two 
blocks in length alongside grain tracks. 
Mind you, now, this was carried on during 
the war, when they were trying to conserve 
foodstuff, and is being carried on now in 
the majority of markets. Some elevators 
require that the cars be swept after leaving 
the unloading pits, but how many of you 
grain shippers receive a separate weight 
certificate attached to the original, showing 
the amount of grain taken from the car after 
it leaves the unloading pit? The,amount 
ranges from one peck to fifteen bushels. 
Repeatedly I havé seen as high as fifteen 
bushels swept on to the ground in this 
manner. In fact, I have ah ated the hap- 
hazard rules and taken load after load 
home with me, rather than see it wasted or 
taken into the elevators and no credit 
given to the shippers for it. This grain 
was fed to my hogs and chickens, which I 
bought for that purpose. I made $150 on 
the hogs and had 400 chickens die, so my 
figures showed that I broke even, losing 
only the time I spent in caring for them. 
The chickens dying seemingly without a 
cause, made me feel that it was only an 
act of God, as I was getting the feed for 
nothing, so I sold $360 worth that was 


given me by the elevator people. This 
cleaned up the deal and from that time on 
I had the grain swept on to the ground. 


Think of Getting Hogs Fattened Free 


How many of you shippers know that from 
$100 to $1,000 worth of hogs are bei ing fed 
at all times at the various elevators in the 
big cities, and as yet I have never seen one 
figure showing where the grain came from 
that is being fed to them. Think of getting 
your hogs fattened free! It may be said 
that the railroads pay for this in leakage 
claims, but do they? “And if so, how long 
do you have to wait for your money? And 
above all, is it right? What authority has 
the shipper or farmer to right such wrongs? 

Do the grain dealers and commission com- 
panies in the large markets allow you to 
suggest anything? ‘‘No,’’ I answer. When 
you make a fair kick you are branded by 
them as an “old, sarcastic, bean-headed 
country Jake” trying to tell them some- 
thing. Why, friends, it is appalling to 
know some of the statements made by the 
men that visit you weekly, begging you for 
your business, when they report to their 
boss, such as: “Mr. So and So is O.K, 
now, fell for everything I told him. Agrees 
to ship to us again.”’ 

Think of when the annual grain dealers’ 
convention is called. You are invited and 
if you have money enough you attend. 
They pin a certain color ribbon on you to 
designate the state you are from, and print 
your name on a card and brand you with 
that so they can readily tell who you are 
while in their presence, as they usually at 
heart know you in no other manner. They 
load you up with cut-rate cigars and dry 
beer, if you will drink, and then tell you 
what you ought to do and try to tell you 
how it ought to be done, when they them- 
selves can not raise a back-yard garden, 
and if they could, they would be too lazy. 

In my opinion, you farmers are doing 
great work in organizing and cooperating 
in different ways. But you have the 
greatest step yet to take; and if this ste pis 
accomplished successfully, in my opinion 
it will have to be handled in the dark-horse 
ballot form. I know what you would be 
up against otherwise. 

Would it not be much nicer for you to 
attend an annual stockholders’ convention 
than a grain dealers’ convention, and re- 
turn home with a handsome check for your 
share which is no more than fair and due 
you? My friends, it can be done and in 
my opinion it will take the grain shippers 
and farmers to do it. You can reach me 
through The Farm Journal and I am 
ready to help all I can, as I hope to see the 
day come when farmers will get all that 
is due them for their honest, hard toil. 

W. Van Meter 


Ohio Results and the Ross Principles 


HE soil experts all admit that so far as 

the results of the thirty-five-year ex- 
periments in Pennsylvania are concerned, 
Ross is right. There is no dispute on that 
point. But they claim that the twenty- 
five-year experiments in Ohio disprove the 
Ross principles. Fortunately the Ohio sta- 
tion has just published Bulletin 336,which 
gives a complete report of their work. On 
page 596 this bulletin gives a cles ar-cut rec- 
ord, which any one can read. The table in- 
cludes every Ohio plat that is comparable 
with those given in the following table. 

There is more potash here than the Ross 
theory calls for—2.9 pounds of pure pot- 
ash to every pound of pure phosphoric 
acid, instead of the 2.08 pounds called for. 
Yet with this wasteful use of potash, the 
most profitable of all these comparable 
systems is the one that uses the full amount 





By DR. W. J. SPILLMAN 


Ohio Results 
Acid Muriate Nitrate Dried Net In- 


Plat Phos. of Potash of Soda Blood crease 
No.  (Ibs.) (Ibs.) (Ibs.) —_ (Ibs.) 

8 320 260 - $16.84 
11 320 260 440 50 16.74 
6 320 Bate 440 50 15.25 
2 320 ae A 14.35 
3 Poss 260 ie * 33 
5 no anes 440 50 *5.56 
9 : 260 440 50 *9.46 

* Decrease. 


of potash along with the phosphoric acid. 

Plat 8, with no nitrogen, stands ahead of 
plat 11, which has the full amount of 
nitrogen. Nitrogen is thus a loser, just as 
Ross claimed it was. When we omit the 
potash (plat 6), the results are still worse. 
That is, it pays better to omit the nitrogen 





than it does the potash. In fact, the net 
increase is actually greater when the 
nitrogen is omitted, but falls materially 
when the potash is left out. When Ross’s 
critics tell you that the Ohio results dis- 
prove his principles, show them this table 
and ask them to explain it. 

The right amount of acid phosphate to 
use with 260 pounds of muriate of potash, 
according to the Ross theory, is 446.5 
pounds, or 126.5 pounds more than was 
used in these experiments. The right 
amount of muriate to use with 320 pounds 
of acid phosphate is 186. When we take 
the Pennsylvania results into considera- 
tion we are justified in concluding that if 
the Ohio people had used forty per cent 
more acid phosphate or twenty-eight per 
cent less potash, they would have gotten 
still better results. Continued on page 29 
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Clover, corn, soybeans and wheat 

Make a rotation that’s hard to beat. 

But corn and wheat without beans and 
clover 

Make farm and farmer grow poor all 
Over. 


OR moles and pocket gophers, dis- 

solve strychnine in boiling water; 

soak sweet corn in it twelve hours: 
put a few grains in the gopher hills and in 
all of the mole runs. One treatment puts 
them all to sleep. 


A clover huller was bought jointly by 
eight farmers in West Plains neighborhood, 
Missouri, last fall. 


We use a typewriter exclusively in 
handling our every-day correspondence 
and would not think of doing without it. 

Wisconsin. Harry A. Prell. 


Poison ivy: If you are working around 
or handling it, you will feel it itch a few 
hours after being poisoned. Take sweet 
spirits of niter and rub affected parts with 
it. It stops the effects of poison ivy on 
me every time. G. L. M. 

Another remedy suggested by one of 
Our Folks is this: Rub green catnip leaves 
on the affected part, until juice runs from 
the leaves. It is said that if catnip is 
planted near poison ivy, the ivy will soon 
disappear. Has any one tried this? 

I can say, as a stockholder and a farmer, 
that the particular county in which I reside 
has derived untold benefits through the 
aid of the Federal Land Bank. It has 
prevented many failures, due primarily to 
the fact that the farmers have been handi- 
capped because of the lack of capital. B. 

To sweeten musty barrel: Some one 
asks how to sweeten a musty or tainted 
barrel. Here is a satisfactory way: Take 
some common sulphur, put some in a pan 
on the stove to melt; it will melt into a 
wax. While hot, smear some on a paste- 
board. When dry, you can light this small 
strip of cardboard that, you have pasted, 
fasten a wire to it and hang this in the 
barrel. Put the bung in tightly and let 


An open rain barrel is 




















mosquitoes. Empty the barrel or screen it 


this burn in the barrel. When burning 
has ceased, rinse the barrel with fresh 
water and the job is done; the barrel will 
be sweet and nice. 
Indiana. Vaughn Crocker. 
Killing honeysuckles: Take common salt 
and cover the ground where they grow. 
First cut all of them close to the ground. 
Then take common table salt and apply 
just before a rain or just after. In a day 
or two take the salt and give the plants 
another dose. If that doesn’t kill them, 
run a few furrows with a single plow, then 
put salt on again. Hugh Knight. 


Last spring there was an article on treat- 
ing oats for smut, by hand. This method is 
quite out of date. A machine can be 
bought which makes it possible to do the 
work with one man less and practically 
eliminates fatigue. The machine is auto- 
matic. The grain is pitched into it and 
falls on a spiral, which then rotates and 
stirs the grain. In the meantime a stream 
offfluid is falling on it. The machine does 
a good job. James D. Campbell, Canada. 


When tires on wooden wheels become 
loose, they may be tightened by immersing 
the rims in boiling oil until the wood 
swells. Have your tinner make a gal- 
vanized trough that will hold enough oil to 
cover an ordinary wagon wheel rim. Put 
boiled linseed oil in this trough and build 
a fire or place a small oil stove or lamp 
under it to keep the oil at the boiling point 
all the time. Arrange the wheel above the 
trough on an iron rod so that it may be 
turned to immerse the different parts of 
the wooden rim in the oil. (See sketch at 
right.) The oil will permanently swell the 
wood, and will also help preserve and 
toughen the woodwork of the wheel. 

Pods aa. 

Short on granary room? A new type of 
granary has been developed during the 
past few years and placed upon the market 
by probably some twenty or more firms. 
These storage bins may be placed any- 
where and, when emptied, may readily be 
moved on skids to another location in the 
field or near the other farm buildings where 
they may be used as a permanent granary. 
The illustration shows a corrugated metal 
bin of 1,000-bushels capacity, being filled 
directly from the separator, the spout from 
the weigher discharging into a manhole in 


Metal grain bins can be moved where 
you want them, by team or tractor 























a good thing—to breed 
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the sheet metal bin top. This bin is pro- 
vided with double doors, has radial inside 
braces at the height of the eaves insuring 
their non -collapsibility, and a birdproof 
ventilator. This latter insures against in- 
jurious heating and the depredations of 
birds. The bins are of course vermin-proof 
thus preventing large losses through rats, 

















To tighten tires on wooden wheels. 


Read the method by P. T. H. 


mice and other rodents. Aside from their 
use for wheat, oats, barley, etc., they have 
been successfully used for the storage of 
flaxseed. The bins are easily and quickly 
put together or taken apart and the services 
of a mechanic are not required. The bins 
are made in varying sizes, some with as 
small a capacity as 200 bushels of w heat, 
and up to 2,500 bushels or more. The 
bins may be shipped completely ‘‘ knocked 
down” and, if crated, they are practically 
free from injury and convenient to handle. 
Alonzo D. Morehouse. 





The Oldest Ear of Corn 
T. H. Selb must take a back seat 


HAT item in the April Farm Journal 

about T. H. Selb’s two ears of corn, has 
brought a flood of letters that makes Selb’s 
record look sick. Here are some of the 
letters: 

lr. H. Selb says he has one ear of corn 
eight years old and one ten and wants to 
know who can beat it. I can. I have an 
ar that is solid and in a good state of 
preservation that was raised in 1902, 
making it nineteen years old. Who can 
beat this? Alice Crouse, Indiana. 


I have a nearly perfect ear of corn that 
was husked in 1889. It is in fair condition 
now. Coyle DuBois, New Jersey. 


We have an ear of corn twenty years 
old, which measures fourteen inches in 
length today. John J. Jones, Illinois. 


I bought my farm home in 1892 and from 
the first crop of corn I kept one large ear. 
So, the oldest ear of corn I know of will be 
twenty-nine years old this fall. I will 
admit it looks old, turned to a brownish- 
yellow, yet seems sound and in good condi- 
tion. John L. Snider, Kansas. 


I have some shelled corn, I have kept in 
a bottle, that I raised in 1884. That would 
be thirty-seven years old. 

Kansas. T. A. Geddes. 


Who Has Biggest Head of Oats ? 


A head of oats taken from a farm at Frog 
Lake, Alberta, last summer produced 310 
kernels. Other heads in the sample taken, 
which ranged in length from eleven to 
fourteen inches, contained between 250 
and 290 kernels. What is the largest num- 
ber of kernels any of Our Folks can report? 


















McCormick and 
Deering 
Corn Binders 
McCormick and Deering 


corn binders cut and bind 
5 to 7 acres per day. Wide- 
range gathering points save 
short,crooked,tangled,and 
fallen stalks. Bundle car- 
rier, elevator to load bun- 
dies on wagon, or special 
conveyor bundle carrier 
provided on special order. 
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International Corn Machines 


N THE coming autumn it will 

be necessary to take from the 
fields some three billion bushels of 
American corn. Corn harvesting 
machines must be got in order. 
This year in particular, profit will 
be determined largely by the effi- 
ciency of your equipment for 
handling this crop. 


Veteran corn growers for years 
have made corn yields greater with 
the expert help of McCormick and 
Deering Corn Binders, Interna- 
tional Ensilage Cutters and other 
International equipment. At the 
start of the corn harvest they are fortified by these machines and 
by dependence on the alert co-operation and service of this Com- 
pany, its many branch houses and its dealers close at every hand. 


Thirty years ago began the pioneer work in the making of corn 
machines. Today, most efficient equipment is available for every 
operation. The careful corn grower will realize that the steady 
accumulation of Harvester experience is important for him. What- 
ever the need — for corn binder, picker, ensilage cutter, husker 


and shredder, sheller—International dealers the nation over 
may be depended on for machines whose practical util- 
ity is everywhere acknowledged. Price reductions 
as announced for the International Line apply 
also on all corn machines. 











OF AMERICA 
( INCORPORATED) Uv S A 
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International 
Ensilage Cutters 
International ensilage cutters are 
made in five sizes. Cut 3 to 25 tons 
per hour; 6 to 25 h. p. required. 
All working parts carefully housed. 
Force feed, large throat. Heavy fly- 
wheels built of riveted boiler-plate 
steel plates. Cutting and elevating 
done in one operation, saving power. 
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N Southern Europe, hundreds of years 

ago, Barbastro and Valencia were two 

peaceful and rival cities. Skutari ruled 
over Barbastro—Skutari an old warrior, 
stern, hard, lover of war and conquest. 
gut Jativa was Valencia’s ruler, a hand- 
some youth, passionately loved by his 
people. Brave as a lion, he still valued 
peace and cherished the sweet delights of 
prosperity. 

Making more bitter the age-old rivalry 
between the cities, there had developed in 
recent years an intense, personal antip- 
athy between the two rulers. Skutari 
was resolved to take and destroy Valencia, 
and thus to humble the pride of Jativa. 
Accordingly he effected a number 
of petty annoyances which result- 
ed in a challenge from Jativa and 
a declaration of war. Skutan 
knew his own strength, and ex- 
ulted in the weakness of Jativa. 
Ina few weeks the city of Valen- 
cia was reduced to its last re- 
sources and Jativa, himself, under 
a flag of truce, journeyed to Bar- 
bastro on a sad mission concern- 
ing surrender. 

Jativa was courteously wel- 
- comed at the palace of Barbastro. 
Skutari received him in an arbor 
of the royal gardens, while his 
royal daughter, the princess Vor- 
dena herself, presided at a low 
table and served him with scented 
eakes, and luscious fruits. Jativa 
found it hard to keep his mind 
wholly on his mission. The beau- 
tiful, gentle princess captivated 
him. His blood ran riot; his 
pulses throbbed. It seemed as if 
his ears heard only the exquisite 
melody of her voice, as if his eyes 
could not leave her perfect fade. 
Skutari, old, world and war weary 
though he was, saw and compre- 
hended the tumult in the young 
king’s soul. He watched Jativa’s 
glowing eyes, his flushed cheeks. 

Vordena, too, was plainly not 
unmoved. Her father saw her 
peep shyly at Jativa from under 
her lashes, color, and turn quickly 
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J ativa, the Brave — By CLARA A. BRUMBAUGH 


A love story of a by-gone time 


And to business it was, indeed; but the 
terms advanced were so galling that Jativa 
resented them with angry protest. = 

“These are our terms!” Skutari an- 
swered brusquely. “If they do not please 
you—” he shrugged his shoulders. 

Jativa could not accept the conditions; 
the council would not yield. In bitter 
haste, Jativa sped back to his people. 

The siege continued. Food was gone 
and people were dying of hunger in the city 
of Valencia. Jativa and his council grew 
desperate. Finally they sent a message to 
Skutari saying: ‘Send us your terms. We 
may reconsider.” 

Skutari smiled when the message came, 








away if their glances met. So the 

old warrior smiled his world- 

weary smile, laid his plans, and 

became ever more suave and courteous. 
In the morning, Jativa should meet Bar- 
bastro’s council of war, and immediately 
thereafter he and Skutari would arrange 
the final details of Valencia’s surrender. 
Meanwhile, Skutari would be engaged in 
business of state, but the princess Vordena 
would act in his stead. Skutari hoped the 
time would not hang heavy on the young 
king’s hands. 

In an exquisite dream, Jativa moved 
with Vordena about the wonderful old 
gardens whose exotic perfumes ravished 
him at every breath. Unseen musicians 
played to them. A great round moon rose 
and its light bathed the marble palaces, 
the gardens, the rivers, and the sea in a 
golden haze. But the time for parting 
came at last. He stood with her in a tiny 
moonlit, dream-like garden spot holding 
her little hands in his. Her sweet face was 
upturned, her adoring eyes looked into his. 

“Farewell,” her low voice said. 

“Farewell. Farewell until tomorrow, my 
beloved.” 

But the morrow saw no moonlit waters 
and held no golden dreams. The king 
Skutari’s greeting was courteous but cold. 
The young Jativa was presented to the 
council men who bowed, each one, but the 
eyes of each, he thought, were made of 
steel. 

“And now,—to business,” Skutari said. 





But the time for parting came at last 


He would destroy the city and take the life 
of Jativa. He returned the following 
answer: 

“From Skutari, King of Barbastro, re- 
spectfully to Jativa and his council: 

“‘Whereas, those conditions which were 
formerly offered to Jativa were unworthy 
of his consideration, we beg to submit for 
your consideration the following substi- 
tution : 

“We, King Skutari and his council, do 
ordain that on a day which may futurely 
be set, King Jativa will meet in deadly 
combat, in the royal arena of Barbastro, 
Toro Grenado, the royal bull. Jativa will 
appear, mounted on any horse of his own 
choosing, armed only with a sword. 

“If Jativa succeed in slaying the bull, 
and if he and his horse escape injury, an 
eternal truce of brotherhood and peace be- 
tween our cities will be signed. 

“Tf Jativa fail to appear at the arena, or 
if, having appeared, he lose his horse, or is 
himself injured, his city will be destroyed, 
and his people slain or taken away into 
captivity.” 

After the reading of the message, there 
was silence in the council room save for a 
few muttered curses. Finally an old man’s 
voice quavered through the stillness. 

“There is no hope.” he said. 

“There is no other hope!’ cried Jativa, 
springingup. “By the love I bear Vordena, 





and by the holy name of God, I swear that 
I will fight, and I will win; I will win for 
you, my people, and for my beloved.” 

On the day of the combat, the amphi- 
theater seethed with the populace of both 
cities. On a raised platform at one end, 
commanding a view of the whole arena, 
sat Skutari, and at his side sat the princess 
Vordena, pale and silent. 

The gates at the other end of the arena 
opened and Jativa sprang into view. Cheers 
and shouts greeted him. 

“Long live the King! Long live our 
King Jativa!l”’ 

He ecantered thrice around the arena, 
and at the third round something soft 
struck his cheek. He turned back, 
and saw a scarlet rose lying in 
the sand. At full gallop he rode 
toward it, stooped, and deftly 
caught it as he passed. Turning 
again, he bowed and smiled to 
Vordena, lifted the rose to his lips, 
and then fastened it to the breast 
of his cloak. 

Once more the gates swung open, 
and the champion bull, already 
mad with the proddings of the 
keeper and with the sense of the 
coming fray, galloped into the 
center of the field. There he 
paused, swinging his head from 
side to side, and bellowing an- 
grily until he caught sight of the 
horse and rider, motionless by 
the farther wall. He snorted, 
pawed the ground, and then with 
lowered head he bore down the 
field upon Jativa. The rider did 
not move, but when the bull was 
within a few feet of him, Jativa 
touched lightly on the rein, and, 
guiding his horse to one side, trot- 
ted carelessly to the other end of 
the arena, while the bull barely 
escaped crashing into the stone 
wall ahead. With a roar the beast 
wheeled and charged again. But 
again the horseman evaded him. 

The bull changed his tacties. 
With head still lowered, he began 
to trot around the arena close to 
the wall. Keeping just ahead, and 
staying always next to the wall, 
the rider spurred on his horse. 
Nothing was heard except the 
rhythmic beat of the horse’s hoofs, and the 
heavy thud, thud of the bull’s thundering 
tread. 

Suddenly the horse snorted, wheeled, 
and sprang into the center of the field. Now 
it became an open fight for life. Jativa was 
quicker, surer than the bull; but the horse 
was growing mad with fright. The bull 
charged. There was a cloud of dust, a 
bellow of rage, and the animal retreated 
with the blood flowing from a sword-gash 
in his side. 

He bore down upon them again. The 
horse snorted, and rearing and plunging 
backed into a corner of the wall. His fore- 
feet pawed the air; one of them struck the 
bull a stinging blow on the nose. With a 
roar, the bull charged again. There was 
another cloud of bloody, foam-flecked dust, 
a bellow of agony, a shout, a scream of 
pain, the trampling of hoofs, and the sound 
of heavy bodies falling—then silence, save 
for a low moaning. 

The dust-cloud lifted to reveal the 
splendid war horse lying motionless on the 
ground, his satin coat stained with blood, 
an open wound in his side from which 
protruded part of a broken horn. A short 
distance away writhed the body of the 
dying bull. His nostrils still breathed ou 
bloody foam, and a stream of blood stil 
spurted from the sword-gash in his neck. 

Leaning against the wall stood Jativa. 

Continued on page 42 
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Seven Soap Sup erstitions 
‘Do you know them? 


1. Do you believe color 
means quality? 


Soap is like a lot of other things. You 
get out of it just what is put into it. The 
actual quality that is built into Fels-Naptha 
is responsible for its remarkable results. 


Some good shampoo soaps are black. 
Some good complexion soaps are green 
and brown. Fels-Naptha is golden be- 
cause that is the natural color of the com- 
bination of ingredients of this, the real 
naptha soap. 


Fels-Naptha, the golden bar, makes 
snowy suds and whitest clothes. 


2. Do you believe clothes 
should be boiled ? 


You boil your clothes to get perfect 
cleanliness and whiteness. If you were 
sure of this result without going to the 
bother and expense of boiling wouldn’t 
you welcome the idea? 


You can be sure. Use Fels-Naptha. 
Boil your clothes with Fels-Naptha if you 
wish, but the point is, there is no need 
for the expense of heat and the discom- 
fort of boiling clothes. The real naptha 
in Fels- Naptha makes the dirt let go. It 
works through every fibre of the clothes 
and loosens the dirt whether the water is 
cool, lukewarm or hot. 

Therefore the temperature of the water 
is simply a matter of your own preference. 





Smell the real naptha 
in Fels-Naptha 


Fels-Naptha works so 
remarkably that for years 
thousands have found it 
indispensable in camping 
and outdoors where hot water 
is hard to get. Its uses are 
so varied! It easily, quickly, 
and thoroughly cleans dishes, 
pans, clothes—everything. 
And astonishingly so in cold 


water, 


3. Do you believe hard soap 


means economy ? 


Results count. A soap that “lasts” may 
be a slacker as far as cleansing is con- 
cerned. It is dissolved soap—not the solid 
bar of soap itself—that does the cleansing 
work, Hard soap means hard rubbing to 
get it into action. Hard rubbing means 
wear onclothes. Worn-out clothes means 
increased expense. 

Fels-Naptha rubs off easily and dissolves 
readily in water, so that you can get the 
soap into the wash water with the least 
effort. The perfect combination of nap- 
tha, soap, and water loosens the dirt 
without hard rubbing, thus saving clothes 
and work. 


4. Do you believe hard 


rubbing is necessary ? 


Some people think so because it seems 
too good to be true that dirt can be loos- 
ened without hard rubbing. Others have 
the idea that anything that will loosen 
dirt must be “strong” enough to harm the 
clothes. 

Naptha is used by dry-cleaners to 
cleanse and freshen even the most deli- 
cate cloth and finery. Therefore it must 
be both effective and harmless. 

Fels-Naptha is good soap and real nap- 
tha combined. Its naptha makes the dirt 
let go with little or no rubbing and with- 
out harm to finest fabric. 





5. Do you believe soap causes 
aches andirritation of hands? 


Keeping hands in cold water for some 
time and neglecting to dry them thorough- 
ly may redden and roughen the hands, 
particularly in cold weather. Therefore 
to keep hands in good condition find a 
cleanser that saves your hands from being 
in water so long. 

The real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes 
the dirt let go—quickly. Why not soak 
the dirt out of clothes with this safe soap 
instead of keeping your hands in water to 
rub and rub? 


6. Do you believe in “doping” 
your clothes ? 


Why buy inferior soap and then buy 
a compound or mysterious something to 
help the soap, when by using Fels- Naptha 
you get clothes clean quickly and safely 
without “doping” the wash? 


7. Do you believe the odor of 
naptha can stay in clothes? 


Clothes washed the Fels-Naptha way 
have that delightful clean-clothes smell. 
The naptha in Fels-Naptha completely de- 
odorizes the wash and entirely evaporates 
after it has done its work. It makes 
clothes hygienically clean. A good rinse, 
and they are fresh and sweet through and 
through. Prove it yourself. 


© 1921, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


Don’t let tradition or 
superstition stand be- 
tween you and the 
easier, quicker, better 
way of washing and 
cleaning with 
Fels - Naptha. Ge0et 
the real naptha soap. 
Order Fels-Naptha 
of your grocer or drug- 
gist today! 


FREE 


If you haven't seen or 
used Fels-Naptha lately 
send for free sample. 
Write ‘*Fels-Naptha, 
Philadelphia.” 


FELS-NAPTHA _ 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


























Pliers 


You can depend on them! 


A pair of pliers is just about the handiest 
tool you can have in your kit. You'll 
use it for everything. 

But you want a real plier, a comfortable one to 
grip, a husky one to take hokd and hold fast, a 
powerful one to cut wire, nails, etc. A real, good, 
all-around plier will handle any job you need— 
around the house, barn, garden, garage, tractor, etc. 
For quality’s sake, insist on a “Red Devil” Plier, 
the real kind. 


Red Dewil 


FEO V.>. MAT OFF 


Slip-Joint Plier 


That's just the all-around tool you need. A rugged, de- 

sendable tool, drop forged of tool steel. Insured for 2 years’ 

lok service, by a signed and sealed bond. Combines: 
Wire Cutter Flat-Nose Plier 
Pipe Grip Screw Driver 

At all good hardware dealers. Ask for them by name and 

specify style No. 1226. Or send $1.45 and we'll mail one. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Red Devil” Tools 
Dept. F. J.,261 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Pliers, Hack Saw Frames and Blades, 
Glass Cutters, Auger Bits, Snips, 
Wrenches, Chain Drills, Screw Driv- 
ers, Lock Washers, Cold Chisels, Etc. 


Write today 
or free 


tool booklet 









Worksin any soil. Makes V-sha 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four fee 
Geep. Horses op tractor. Get my 
great labor and cost saving story. 





Durable, easy to 
operate, great cas 
pacities. Many sizes 
Engine, belt, haves. 
power. it. 
for catalog, price TODAY on or oe 


COLLINS PLOW CO. 
1114 Hampshire St..Quincy, Ill, 
















Continuous Open Door Front. 
Permanent steel ladder attached. 


DiS ra 191.28 
e Ss i _12 x 26 _ 246.50 
4 St Other sizes in proportion. 
eee Tat 7 GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


Box 15, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


> FARM WAGONS 
: 4 High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
Wagon parts of al 
icine 8. heels to fit 
any running | gear. 
Catalog illustrated in colors free. 
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Spraying made a ton more tomatoes 
to the acre. Read about it here 


Sing a song of sweet corn, 
A garden full of chard, 
Four and twenty eggplants 
Growing in a yard. 
When the crops are gathered, 
The folks can have some lunch; 
Isn't succotash a dish 
To sel before the bunch! 

[fetes atow a of peas: The following 
figures show that it pays to inoculate 
peas before planting. These results 

were secured on Walter Aget’s farm, Eden, 

ee 

Yield per Acre 


Inoculated Uninoculated 


Shelled peas 6,050 Ibs. 2,117 Ibs. 
Peas and pods... .12,403  ** 6,655 
rem 180,150 
Weeds. Efi 605 ‘ 1,512 


A bulletin on field peas has just been is- 
sued by the Wisconsin Experiment Station. 
The bulletin is free to Our Folks in Wis- 
consin as long as the supply lasts. A 
postal card to Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion, Madison, Wis., will bring you a copy. 

Apples have been exported from the 
Pacific Northwest to nearly all continents 
of the globe. Careful study has been made 
of all the shipments to show where every 
box of apples was sent from the North- 
western states and this information has 
been put into Bulletin 935, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. This study was made by the 
Bureau of Markets. 


An apple tree on my farm was bearing 
apples in 1816, when my grandfather came 
here. I have known the tree for over fifty 
years and during that time there have 
been few years it did not bear fruit. Last 
year there were bushels on it. Fifteen 
years ago it measured seven feet in cir- 
cumference, four feet from the ‘ground; 
I do not know what it measures now. The 
tree bears fall apples of good eating quality. 
I think that is a pretty good record, since 
I know of several orchards that have been 
set out since I can remember, that are 
nearly gone. W. J.Young, Pennsylvania. 


Mulch blackberries with straw. Dry 
weather often ruins the blackberry crop in 
July and August. To prevent crop failure, 
mulch the ground between the briers with 
straw or strawy manure during the late 
spring and until after dry weather is over, 
or until the crop has been harvested. I 
know several growers who have tried this 
plan with success. A good time to apply 
the mulch is after the second cultivation 
in spring. Put it on five or six inches deep. 
This mulch not only forestalls danger from 
dry weather, but it insures less damage 
from winter-killing, for the moisture helps 
the canes to ripen sooner in the fall. Im- 


mature canes are hit hardest by winters 
killing. If neglected last spring, mulch 
now. P 

Tomato spraying paid: A. L. Bailey, 
Missouri, sprayed forty acres of tomatoes. 
He estimates that the crop was increased 
at least one ton per acre by spraying. The 
material recommended for spraying toma- 
toes is Bordeaux mixture made up of four 
pounds of copper sulphate, four pounds of 
lime, and fifty gallons of water, the ma- 
terials being dissolved separately and then 
poured together. If fruit worms are 
troublesome, one and one-half pounds of 
arsenate of lead powder may be added for 
each fifty gallons of spray. A small 
sprayer like the one shown is convenient 
for spraying. Generally the earlier spray- 
ing is started, the more effective it is in 
keeping the plants green and healthy. 
Eggplant blight and fruit rot are con- 
trolled by spraying in the same way. 
Celery blight, melon blight and mildew are 
checked by spraying with Bordeaux. 

Garden work for July: Tie leaves over 
cauliflower heads when they are the size 
of awalnut. The first of the month trans- 
plant late celery, late cauliflower and Brus- 
sels sprouts, and sow rutabagas. Fertilize 
and cultivate asparagus and rhubarb beds. 
Do not cut asparagus after July 1. You 
may still make a planting of sweet corn 
(quick maturing variety) the first of the 
month for fall use. Sow beets and carrots 
before mid-July for winter storage; early 
maturing snap beans may be planted up 
to the last week of the month. As August 
approaches, sow pe-tsai, endive, kale, 
kohlrabi, lettuce, winter radishes, spinach, 
and turnips for late harvesting. Keep all 
maturing vegetables picked clean; sweet 
corn is best in the “milk” stage, and snap 
beans while they still “snap.” Look for 
borers in the squash vines; if found, cut 
them out and cover nodes of vines with 
soil to promote rooting. Keep up cultiva- 
tion and spraying. Mulch late celery with 
rotted manure to conserve moisture and 
add fertility. 





Original Patten Greening Tree 
Is Still Bearing 


The Patten Greening apple (the original 
tree is shown below) was bred to meet the 
trying climatic conditions of the great 
plains of the upper Mississippi valley, 
which have from the earliest days defied 
the efforts of the pioneers to grow the old 
favorite varieties of fruits from the Eastern 
states. Baldwin, Northern Spy, Graven- 
stein, Rhode Island Greening, these and 
many others absolutely failed, due to the 
ravages of the fierce winters. 

C. G. Patten, the originator of Patten 

Continued on page 18 














The original Patten Greening apple tree 
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Why are so many tires sold at big dis- 
counts? How old are they? Who made 
them? Who is responsible to you in see- 
ing your investment is protected? 


Go to a legitimate dealer and get a 
United States Tire. A fresh, live tire with 
all its original service and vitality. Back 
of your tire investment stands the UV. S. 
reputation, the U.S. quality policy, the 
U. S. out-in-the-open methods of doing 
business. 


This way you get economy. You know 
who you’re trading with. And in the end 
you have nothing to charge up to experi- 
ence but a credit of your own satisfaction 
and proof of your own good judgment. 


The Oldest and Largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 




















USCO TREAD 


Here is the U.S. Usco 
Tread, with a long-es- 
tablished standard of 
service among motor- 
ists who have an eye 
to value, as well as to 
price. While selling 
for less than the other 
tires in the U.S.Fabric 
line, the Usco has 
earned a reputation for 
quality and depend- 
able economy which 
is not exceeded by any 
tire in its class, 
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United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


USCO TREAD 


30 x 3% 


$] 57 


U. S. GREY TUBES 


30 x 3% 


$3.55 


United States Tires 
s @ Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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Delivered to your Station 


Material 
High-grade Yellow Pine 
treated with creosote oil 
(by the heat and pressure 
method) to an oneee of 
land 1-6 gallons of oil ta 
tocubic foot of lumber. 


Anchoring System 
Equipped with Champion 
Interloekin Anchoring 
System, which includes 
Foundation Footings, V 
Rods, Malleabie Stirru 


Bull ‘Dog Cl . Top 
Connections, ‘Cables. 


Pressed Steel Ladder 
Rungs. Skeleton Roof 
Frame. 


20 Year Guarantee 


We guarantee the New 
Ross Silo against deeay 
and necessity of peint- 
ing for twenty years and 
we also guarantee it not 
to twist, lean, meve 
on foundation or blow 
over (tornadoes ex 


ed) if erected according to instructions. 
Act Quick We bought at a tremendous sacrifice, f 


from amill which needed money quick, 

a stock of high-grade material suitable for NewRoss 

Silos which we are selling at less than Pre- War prices. 

i” As long as they last, about 30 days, those who acti 
quick get biggest silo bargain ever ae. Write | 
THE E. W. ROSS C | 

Springfield, Ohio 


I Dept. 269 fe 
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Who DoI 
Give a x 






















gj * . SS 
~~” September 3, 1921 
I am going to give 


Two More Automobiles 


I have been giving automobiles for 
along time. The Ford Sedan is the latest 1921 
model, with electric starter and lights, de- 
mountable rims, tire carrier, and sliding plate 
glass windowsin doors 
and sides. Iam going 
to de liver it at some- 
one’s door without its 
costing them a cent. 

Don’t you want it? 
Drop me a postal and 
I'll tell you how. The 
other car is a 1921 Ford 
Touring Car also fully 
equipped. 8 soon as 
I Ft your post card 
I'll send you full de- 
tails of my offer. Be- 
sides the cars, see all 
of the other rewards I 
will give. 


Send a Post Card for Full Details 

Do it now, today. You have everything to 
gain, nothing to lose. As soon as it arrives, I will 
send full details of my plan, my Auto book and a sur- 
prise which will help you become the owner of one of 
these splendid dewey rite me today — you cannot 
know all the features of my plan unless you do. 

nd me no money, not even a postage 

stamp. Write a post card today to 


THE REWARD MAN 





$1860 
in Rewards 
$795 Ford Sedan 
mt Ford Touring 
$300 Piano or 

Motorcycle 

$100 Diamond Ring 
$75 Victor Victrola 
$50 Elgin Gold 


Watch 
$25 Eastman Kodak 
Rewards duplicated 
an case of ties 






















J21 The Farm Journal, Philadelphia | 








and Tractor Business 


Make yourself sure of a steady, big 
income. Come to this school—the 
World’s Oldest and Greatest Auto- 
motive School. in6to8 
weeks—earn $150 to$400 a month. 


AUTO & TRACTOR 
$2 


investiga” Scho ol 


Thousands of opportunities open to you—good 

ones right in your own neighborhood. Come to 

the Big School—where you learn quickest by 

most practical methods, Twice more floor space, 

twice more a for daily use than any 
in America. 















other Auto 
Free Catalog Write today ey few 


showing big opportunities now open. 


‘Rahe School peot. 2224 
.Mansas City,Mo. Cincinnati, 0. 
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Original Patten Greening Tree 


Continued from page 16 


Greening, came to Charles City, which ts 
located in Northern Iowa, in 1866. Being 
a horticulturist and plant lover by nature, 


he saw at once the great need for fruit 
which was adapted to the region. Fruit 
breeding was unknown at that time, but 


if fruit was to 
must originate 


Mr. Patten reasoned that 
flourish in that region, it 


there. He knew that practically all of the 
varieties then succeeding in the Eastern 
states had originated there as chance 


seedlings of the European varieties which 
were only partially adapted to American 
climatic conditions. The new varieties 
as they appeared gradually crowded out 
the European varieties because they were 
better adapted to conditions in the new 
world. With these facts in mind, Mr. Pat- 
ten set to work. He used seeds of the 
hardiest varieties for his breeding work. 

Oldenburg was one of only a few apples 
which succeeded in Nort hern Iowa, but it 
is a summer apple of only indifferent 
quality. In 1869 Mr. Patten planted a 
number of seeds of Oldenburg from which 
came Patten Greening. The winters of 
1872 and 1873 were real test winters, which 
practically annihilated all the nursery 
stock and young trees, as well as most of 
the trees in the orchards. The young Pat- 
ten Greening tree stood through both 
winters in the nursery row with no injury, 
and was transplanted to its present location 
in 1874. 

The old tree still stands, sound of body 
and limb in every respect. It has lived 
through many a test winter since then 
without injury to tither twig or fruit bud, 
while other varieties have suffered great 
injury and practical annihilation several 
times. It has borne a good crop of first- 
class fruit consistently year after year. 





Patten Greening is vigorous and pro- 
ductive, and comes into profitable bearing 
comparatively young. It is reported to be 
hardy and productive all a Northern 
Iowa, Wisconsin, ag? Dakotas, Minnesota, 
and is doing well in Connie. 

Patten Greening is a large, clear-skinned, 
greenish-yellow apple, often taking on a 
handsome pinkish blush. It is of fair 
quality and in season in Northern Iowa 
in September and October. It is said to 
keep well in Minnesota until February. 

Patten Greening is indeed a worth-while 
contribution to the horticulture of the 
Northern Great Plains region. H.L., Iowa. 


—- e- — - 


A handy stool to use when pulling radishes, 
beets, onions, etc., is shown below. It is 
ms ade of short pieces of 2 x 2-inch stuff; the 
top is a piece of two-inch plank p: added and 
covered with burlap. The stool straddles 


one row and the user can pull from three 
rows at one time. 








Farm Songs 
By MRS. FAITH M. VANDERSALL 
Sing a song of farmers’ sons, 
Working in the shop; 
Sing a song of harvest— 
Where’s the bumper crop? 
Sing a song of overalls 
City men all buy; 
When the farmers need them, 
The prices soar sky high 
Sing a song of boycott, 
“Till the farmer begs’’; 
Sing of killing all the geese 
That lay the golden eggs. 
Sing of the politician, 
With a cham-e-le-on coat; 
Friendly with the profiteer, 
But wants the farmers’ vote. 
Sing a song of tailors’ bills, 
Makes a fellow wilt; 
Looks as though he’d have to wea 
Just a plaid and kilt. 
Sing of jobbing profiteers 
Between the farm and table; 
Sing of getting rid of them. 
(This is just a fable). 
Sing a song of living wage 
For the farmer men; 
»Then sing about the bumper crops 
At prices fair again. 
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Illustrated History 








1263:— WENRY FORD BORN 


SLY 30, 











Motto for Our Clock 


One of The Farm Journal’s old friends, 
Thos. N. Shoemaker, of Germantown, Pa., 
is looking around for a good motto to put 
on a clock for a social room. The one he 
has on his own clock is as follows: 

I serve thee here with all my might, 

I tell the hour by day, by night; 

Therefore example take by me, 

And serve thy God as I serve thee. 


But he wanted something different and 
another Farm Journal friend, Wm. T. Mur- 
phy, supplied the following: 

I serve you here, altho’ I’m old, 

One hundred years the time I've told. 
I ask not share of fame or gold, 
Therefore, example take by me. 
Now let thy service all be free, 

And serve thy God as I serve thee. 


While he was away at a hotel in Atlantic 
City, N. J., he found the following on a 
grandfather’s clock in the hotel: 

I’m old and worn as my face appears, 

For I’ve walked on time for a hundred 

years. 

Many have fallen since I’ve begun, 

Many will fall ere my race I’ve run. 

I’ve buried the world with its hopes and 


fears, 

In my long, long march of a hundred 
years. 

Then, he challenged The Farm Journal 


Editor to produce a motto; so here is our 
contribution to the collection: 


Through joys and stress, through night 
and day, 
A faithful friend content to be, 
Who measures in a humble way 
A small part of eternity. 


Do any of Our Folks know of a good 
motto, or would like to send in a good one, 
original with themselves? If so, send it 
along and we will print the best with credit. 
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Free Books! 


“Gordon-Van Tine Homes” 
Shows 200 Plans 


“Building Material Catalog” 
of 5,000 Supply Bargains 


Write Today! 





Get Our Latest Wholesale Prices 












tema fien te: - S37; Zs five- 
peau: mi oe din- 
ing room; vestibule; kit- 
on arranged saye 
steps; bath; linen closet 
an pailt- in conveniences. 
Unusually well planned 
= *% home. All material com- 

~ =. plete, as specified. 








Before Buying Building Material! 


Order Right From This Ad! 


Clear 
Red Cedar 
Shingles 


*4% 


Standard 5 to2 Red Cedar Shi 
regular price through Middle 
averages $7.50 Butts of 5 shingles 
measure full 2 inches. 





Jap-a-Top 
Slate Surfaced 
Roofing 





Jap-a-Top SlateSurfaced Roofing 
{green or red); 85.1bs. to roll. Com- 
plete with nails and cement. Highest 
grade, fire-resisting; guaranteed 15 
ee — grades.as low as $1.40 
per roll 


Our latest catalog goes into effect June 
Ist. It shows Building Material Values 
unheard of since pre-war days. Writefor 
it today, and learn the big savings you can “— 
by buying direct the Gordon-Van “tine way. 
sell toyou direct from our four big mills, eds at 
Davenport, Iowa; Hattiesburg, Miss.; Chehalis, 
Wash., and St. Louis, Mo., and hence set our own 
prices, and assure you the very lowest reductions. 
Be sure youare not buying from stocks purchased 

at the high peak of several months ago. 


Ready-Cut Homesas Low as $709! 


By cleaning out old stocks last fall, we were able to take 
advantage of new producing costs, and are quoting today at 
40% below last year’s prices. Savings run from to 
$2250 on a home or barn. Our -book shows some wonderful 
values at $800 to $1700—many even lower. 

By our Ready-Cut system we furnish the lumber all cut, 
fitted, numbered according to blue-print plan. Car 
ters simply nail parts together. This saves about 17% o the 
lumber and an average of 43% on construction costs. oh 
thing complete as specified. No extras—-no mistakes. O, 
one way to put up the ho house or barn—and that’s the 
right way. Parts:cut to fit-to 1/64.of an inch. 


You Can Build Your Barn or Hog House Your- 
self the Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut Way! 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


106 Gordon Street 


Davenport, lowa 





~ Everything You Need for 


Building or Repairs 

We carry immense stocks 
of building material of all 
kinds. Prompt shipment — 
safe arrival guaranteed. By 
doing such a tremendous 
volume, and operating on 
but one small profit, we can 
quote you amazingly low 
prices. Here are a few of the 
bargains you can get from 


Gordon-Van Tine. 
Lumber Stairs 
Shingles Colon 
Lath Buffets 
Flooring Cabinets 
Windows Furnaces 
Sash Bathroom and 

Plumbing 
Roofing Supplies 
Mouldings Building 
Wall Board Hardware 
Storm Doors Paints and 
and Windows Varnish 
a Glass 








Gara Hot Bed Sash 
Porch Columns Tinners’ Sup- 
~\ plies, Etc. 


Send Us Your Bills to Figure! 


Write us what you are going to build, 
enclosing your bills or estimates, and we 
will figure ‘them for you free. ‘We will 
quote — wholesale prices On finest 

aterial at savings running 
yt 10.50%. Buy direct.and get 
today’s mill prices. 





iaiatat™ ~~ and Up (PS ee ee ee ee 2 


Bollt just es 
substantially as 









Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


and new 1921 Revised Price List. 





ee 


Address ..... 


106 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa 
Please send me ‘your Buildmg Material Catalog 


State here what you 
are going to build 


Coe eres eeseeeeseseeeseseseseseere 
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way to safe farming 


The silo is the lighthouse on the farm, pointing the 





"Purebred Dairy Cattle on Shares 


N 1911, I placed a small herd of pure- 
bred Holsteins on shares on my 
brother’s farm near Waukesha, Wis. 
The contract covered a period of six years. 

My brother had no initial expense con- 
nected with the transaction, except that 
he was required to have his grade herd 
tested for tuberculosis before the purebreds 
were placed on his farm. The purebreds 
were also tested before they were accepted. 
My brother had no money invested in the 
cattle, but he furnished all the feed, labor 
and other expenses connected with the 
care of the herd. In return for all this, he 
had all the income from the sale of dairy 
products. 

We shared in the increase only. My 
brother did not guarantee the return of my 
original investment at the expiration of 
the contract nor at any time during the 
life of the contract, but he did agree that I 
was to receive the equivalent of the 
original investment in cash or in cattle 
before counting profits. 

As the old contract had some defects 
that have since been corrected, it seems 
best to present in this article the revised 
contract under which we may work again 
for another period of six years. Defective 
as it undoubtedly was, none of the pro- 
visions of the old contract ever made us 
any trouble. The revised contract is not 
perfect. It does not meet all possible con- 
tingencies, but it does meet the most im- 
portant ones. It reads as follows: 


Contract for Placing Purebred Dairy 
Cattle on Shares 


SOD a win koe ea 
SR ets tok 
Iti 5" “or by contracted and agreed between 
J.C. M., of Washington, D. C., party of the 


first coat and G. H. M., of Waukesha, Wis., 
party of the second part, on this 25th day of 
October, A. D., 1911, as follows: 

J.C. M. is to purchase during the next six 
months about ... . dollars’ worth of 
purebred, regi istered Holstein cattle, inc luding 
one Holstein bull, the remainder to consist 
of cows and heifers. All the purchased stock 
is to be placed on the farm of G. H. M., 
though the ownership is to remain with the 
purchaser. J. C. M. is to pay registration 
fees, cost of transfers, and insurance premi- 
ums, and all the cattle are to be registered in 
his name. Feed and stable room are to be 
furnished by G. H. M., and he is to take good 
care of the stock. He is also to pay veterinary 
fees and all general running expenses in con- 
nection with the aforesaid livestock, including 
taxes. The contract herd and G. H. M’s 

grade herd are to be tested for tuberculosis 
a el the contract is entered into, and there- 
after all animals over six months of age are 
to be tested once a year at the expense of 
G.H.M. This contract is to run for a period 
of six years from date. 

Bull calves are to be sold as soon as con- 
venient, or at any time that G. H. M. desires 
to sell them, and the money received from 
such sales is to be divided equally between 
the two parties to the contract. All good 
females are to be kept for breeding purposes 
until the final settlement. In case it is agreed 
to sell any of the increase of females before 
the time of final settlement, one-half of the 
receipts go to each of the parties to the con- 
tract; but the herd is never to be sold down 
to a point in value below the original invest- 
ment until the final settlement. 

G. H. M. is to have all the proceeds from 


or not 
cerned, 
side service 


By J. C. MCDOWELL 


» sale of milk. He is 


also to have free ser- 
vice of the registered herd bull for any females 
in his possession, whether they 
Unless agreed to by both parties con- 
the herd bull is not to be used for out- 
Fees for outside service are to 


are purebred 











This isn't a picture to make you 
laugh. 

It shows what may happen without a 
bull staff. 

If you have a bull, I sincerely hope 

You won't try to lead him with a piece 
of rope. Farmer Goose. 


Fly repellents can be made according to 
these two formulas: No. 1: 100 parts 
fish oil, fifty parts oil of tar, one part 
erude carbolic acid. Apply with a 
sprayer. No. 2: One pound common 
laundry soap, four gallons water, one 
gallon crude petroleum, four ounces 
powdered napthalin. Dissolve the soap 
in the water and the napthalin in the 
crude petroleum. Spraying should not 
be done immediately before milking, as 
milk absorbs odors very readily. If 
cows are milked in the stable, remove 
the milk immediately after milking to 
& cool place where no odor of the fly 
repellent exists. 


& Prices of bran, based on Minneapolis 


carlot quotations, are generally low in 
July. Moral, buy in July. 


The average price paid for good beef 
steers on the Chicago market from 
March 5 to March 19 declined from 
$9.95 to $9.70 a hundred pounds, but 
during the same period the average 
price of good steer beef at three large 
»astern markets advanced from $16.47 
to $17.63. Similar compilations show 
that from March 5 to March 19 the 
average price paid for medium beef 
steers dropped from $9.20 to $8.93, 
whereas during the same period the av- 
erage wholesale price of medium steer 
beef increased from $15.43 to $16.65. 








be divided equally between the two parties 
to the contract. 

At the end of six years all of the stock is to 
be sold, or divided between the contracting 
parties. At the expiration of the contract 
J. C. M. is to receive the amount of his 
original investment in cash or cattle; and the 
remainder is to be divided in such a way as 
to give each party half the increase. The 
parties to the contract are to have an op- 
portunity to purchase the stock before it is 
offered for outside sale. This contract is 
transferable only with the consent of the 
parties concerned. If either party becomes 
dissatisfied at any time, he may demand 
final settlement of the contract, such settle- 
ment to be made on the same terms as though 
the contract had reached final maturity. 

RONEN ss acs praaveieteteseye 
OS vimanas cies 

During the six years of the partnership 
we had our ups and downs. Business did 
not always go as we desired, or expected. 
For example, among the first eight calves 
there was only one living heifer. As we 
began with only two purebred cows and a 
registered bull, this gave us a very slow 
start. The herd, however, came up quite 
strong in heifer calves toward the end of 
the contract, which helped out consider- 
ably. In the six years we lost only two 
animals; both were females. 

In spite of discouragements and losses, 
the results were fairly satisfactory to both. 
After paying my share of the expenses, I 
got my money back and a little over 100 
per cent total profit. The risk was greater 
than it would have been if the money had 
been loaned at six per cent on real estate 
security, but the returns were also greater. 

As the partnership terminated before 
the close of the war, only a very small part 
of our profits came from a rise in cattle 
values due to the war. The sales records 
furnished by the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion show an average increase of only twenty 
per cent for 1918 as compared with 1911. 

My brother was pleased with the result. 
He now has a small but high-producing 
herd of purebred dairy cows and he did not 
have to buy them with money. To be 
sure, he furnished feed and labor, but he 
figures that the returns from milk more 
than offset these expenses. He says, how- 
ever, that his greatest gain came from the 
use of a good registered bull in his grade 
herd. At the present time his grade herd 
resembles good pure ‘bred Holsteins in 
production as well as in appearance. 

Three years ago similar work was 
started on a large scale in Pettis county, 
Mo., and more recently in Bourbon coun- 
ty, Kans. Wm. E. Peterson, of Manhat- 
tan, Kans., also has a herd of purebred 
dairy cattle out on shares. The Bourbon 
county people have published a neat little 
booklet that sets forth the details of their 
plan. 

In nearly all cases the farmer who cares 
for the cattle is required to pay a part of 
the purchase price. That, of course, adds 
to the profits of the other partner, provided 
the profits are shared on the same basis as 
when the farmer has no money invested. 

Continued on page 22 
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The finest Tire for Small Cars 


Goodrich 
30*3% 
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oe CAnti-Skid Safety Tread 
‘t is ° 
4 at the 207% Price ewe 
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| Here isa 30x32 tire, withsnappy 
ae black tread and creamy white 
=n sides—clean, trim, splendidly 
a finished—generously large and 
it full in size, with the Goodrich , 
1 of ‘ 7 
le anti-skid safety tread. 

wo 
nes This tire will give you much 
th . 
100 longer mileage, the greatest of 
we durability, the utmost riding 
na comfort and the fullest satis- 
ant faction. 
ttle : ' 
‘a, Like all other Goodrich tires 
4 the 30x32” is made only in one 
It. 7 
og quality. It is so thoroughly and 
be unusually good that its makers 
1e : A 
- f frankly declare it the best tire 
wW- 
Z ever made for small cars. 
ord NG. 

- premats THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ras ‘ Goodrich 30x34 Akron, Ohio 

ty, anti-skid safety tread fabric tire | | | 
*- now available at the Dealers everywhere are selling Goodrich Silver- 
a 20% Price Reduction which town Cords, Goodrich os — and eee 
: Tubes— e quality—at the 20% 
tle sctiasin effet — pea eon which Goodrich made effec 
eir tive May 2nd, 1921. 
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of 
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One-half gallon Se-Bos-So with 
our regular quart size, handy 

tin sprayer, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. $1.75 East of Mississippi, 
$2.00 West of Mississippi. 


They Eat and Chew 
Instead of Fretting! 


and this means more milk, if you keep 
your cows’ minds on their job instead of 
switching off flies, gnats and other insects. 


S0-B0S-SO 


drives away and kills many pests that worry stock 
animals, it 
stockmen who use it. 
Also efficient in killing fly larvae and odor in manure 
pits, in hog and poultry pens. i 
stables of lice and vermin. 
easily sprayed and goes far. 
satisfactory or your money back. 
Ask your dealer for So-Bos-So in the handy 
cans containing quarts, }4 gallons and gallons. 


Special Offer 
One-half gallen So-Bos- with ene of our new compressed air 
—< porerem santos 2 with brass pump and peszie (capacity 1 
ga on ‘e| 


prepatd, 

satisfaction guaranteed 
-25 East of the Mississ- 
$6.60 West of the 


Bilsctesipos 


TTRFAL Ld LEMAR ee 
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pays big returns to all farmers and 






A big aid in ridding 
So-Bos-So is a pure oily 
Guaranteed 










The H. E. Allen Mfg. Ca., 
Box 50, Carthage, N. Y. 

































Join These 


Money-Makers 


Some one in your neighborhood 
will get $10 to $100 or more next | 
month and every month for his 
spare time. 








If you are the one, and are am- 
bitious to make this extra money here 
is your opportunity. The Farm Jour- 
nal needs an active representative 
among Our Folks in your locality. 








There is good pay, a solid, ready- 
built business, full equipment and all 
working materials, and a sure-money 
future—all for a few minutes each day. 


It Costs You Nothing 


to ask. It costs you nothing to try. 
We supply everything, free. Even 
direct you to customers. It may mean 
hundreds of dollars for you. 


Send coupon today. 
eeceeeeees= CLIP HERE eueeeuesus= 
To The Farm Journal 

Washington Square, Philadelphia 
Please send me your offer. 














$800 Secures 180 Acres 


With Horses, 4 Cows, Tools, Machinery, Vehicles, etc.; 
convenient town, advantages; productive machine- worked 
tillage; 35-cow spring-watered pasture; estimated 60,000 
ft. timber, 100 cords pulp, 2500 cords wood worth $16 
cord nearby market; fruit; 8-room inted house, spring 
water, ll-cow barn; if taken now ets all, only $800 
needed, easy terms. Details Page 16 Illustrated Catalog 
1100 Bargains. FREE. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150 FB Nassau Street, New York City. 





Let American Hampshire Shee; 

Want a Sheep ? Association send you dandy book 
let with list of breeders. Comfort A. tyler, Seeretary, 
30 Woodland Ave., 





















$ Upward CREAM 
SEPARATOR 7) 
Ontrial. New, well = 
made, easyrunning, 
easily cleaned, per- | 
fect. skimming separator. Skims = 
warm or cold Different.from 
picture which shows larger capacity | $ 


machines. Our guarantee protects 
you. Get our plan of easy : 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether || 
dairy is large or small, write today. 
‘Westernerdersfrom Western points, 
American Separator Co. 
Box 6065 Bainbridge, N.Y. = 











ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


$ the New:Batterfly Jr..No. 2 

44 Beye Frets. easy some, 

NEW BUTTERFLY Separators are 

lifetime lnptdefectein material ang wor! aa 
jo. 8 - here; sold on i 

30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

and ona plan whereby they earn their own cost 

and more by what they save. Postal brings Free 

Folder. Bug from the 
and save money. (pb ®& 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2102 Marshall BI. Chicago 











m Sorenderor any 4 “othe ah 7 
Gallowar'e new low prices ok %. 
800,000 pleased customers tes' 
faultless desiens, best materials. Bat- 
tion guaranteed. Send for catalog. 
|. GALLOWAY CO., no Bon, 407 

: I a 








of Berry, 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, ¢-atscvy 


offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox 

and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds 

Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint an 
Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds 
also Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped 
udge the 
, or money 





on Seal opemerer alone a 
quality, satisfaction guarante 
refund 84 » biighiy 


page, illustrated, in- 
structive, and interesting catalog for 10c. 














To Restrain a Fast Horse 


T is annoying to have one horse pulling 

ahead of the other ina team. A remedy 
for this is to take an extra rein, or a small 
strap will answer the purpose. Snap it in 
outside bit ring of fast horse, then pass 
through inside bit ring under chin, then 
through the inside hame-ring. Take the 
end back and tie it to inside end of whif- 
fletree of slow horse. When the fast horse 
pulls ahead, his bit will be drawn by the 
receding whiffletree of the slow horse, thus 
restraining him. 

Another good method I have tried is to 
shorten, about six inches or more, both 
reins or lines to be buckled on the fast 
horse’s bit ring, both on the outside and 
the inside. This will help wonderfully, in 
equalizing the pull. J. A. Raiser, Ohio. 





Essentials in Sheep Raising 


1. Willingness to pay proper attention to 
the flock at the critical times of the year. 

2. Production of lambs of early matu- 
rity that should preferably be marketed 
before the first of July. 

3. Control of parasites in the flock by 
the sale of early lambs, rotation of pas- 
tures and flock management. 

4.%°Protection of sheep from dogs, by 
community interest in sheep, by enforcing 
dog laws and keeping sheep in protected 
quarters at night. 

5. Use of pasture to the greatest degree. 

6. Feeding of corn silage with clover or 
alfalfa hay, supplemented with grain, to 
the breeding ewes at definite periods. 

7. Selection of breeding sheep that pos- 
sess merit in wool, as well as in mutton 
character. Constitutional vigor and health 
as a result of breeding and care are essen- 
tials in a foundation flock. 

8. A pure-bred ram of a desirable type 
and quality should sire the lambs. 

9. Cheap equipment, which offers pro- 
tection, plenty of ventilation anda dry bed. 

10. Marketing of products of wool and 
mutton with an understanding of market 
values and demand. Community organiza- 
tions are beneficial in this regard. 

11. Grow into the business, not go into 
it. A few bred ewes in the fall is a good buy. 

12. Realization of the fitness of a flock 
on the farm, their value as weed destroy- 
ers, utilizers of rough feeds, and conser- 
vers of soil fertility. 





Purebred Cattle on Shares 


Continued from page 20 


The reason given for requiring the farmer 
to pay a part of the purchase price is that 
if he has something invested he will be- 
come more interested in the business and 
take better care of the cattle. 
» After six years of experience in this 
work it seems to me that the chief problem 
for the investor is the finding of a satis- 
factory partner. As a rule, the investor 
will have to work with amateurs, because 
dairymen who have had much experience 
with registered dairy cattle usually have 
acquired enough capital to finance the 
purchase of a small herd of their own. 
Even so, the investment is comparatively 
safe if both parties are reliable and in- 
clined to deal fairly with each other. The 
placing of purebred dairy cattle on shares 
is no get-rich-quick scheme, but if the 
business is fairly well managed, the profits 
to both parties should be highly satis- 
factory. 





We hear it said, ‘‘Yes, he is well off” 
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Once More, Stringy Milk 


UR Folks will ask what causes ropy 

milk, and the remedy, and so we must 
tell again. The cow is not to be blamed. 
Bacteria are the usual cause of milk be- 
eoming stringy or ropy after standing, and 
the water used for washing the utensils or 
cooling the milk may be the source of the 
infection; or the germs may come from the 
dust of the stable or places in which the 
milk is handled. Set a sample of milk from 
each quarter of the udder in a separate 
sterilized container, to determine if one 
quarter is affected, or if all yield normal 
milk. If all quarters prove to be sound, 
set a number of samples of milk in separate 
sterilized vessels and into each in turn put 
a little water from different sources, dust 
from stable, milk-house, setting place, etc. 
In this way the exact source of the infection 
can be determined and removed. Mean- 
while, carefully cleanse, scald and sun-dry 
the milk utensils. Cleanse udder and teats 
before milking and keep the stables clean. 





For a Stall Floor 


In the old horse barn father used blocks 
cut from old posts or rails to floor the stalls. 
When buzzing wood we cut up a number 
of blocks eight inches long. The dirt floor 
was dug out to allow for a base of gravel 
ten inches deep with a sand cushion three 
inches deep. 

A binder of 2 x 8-inch timbers was nailed 
to the walls to frame the blocks in. The 
blocks were set on end and trimmed to fit 
as closely as possible. The cracks were 
filled with sand and well tamped. This 
gave a good cheap serviceable floor and 
one that was as easy on horses as concrete, 
according to our experieice. Soe ie: e 





To Make Hogs Gain Faster 


Fattening hogs gained as follows in Mis- 
souri tests: 

23% faster on a ration of corn and mid- 
dlings than on corn. 

32% faster on a ration of corn and linseed 
oiimeal than on corn alone. 

32.6% faster on a ration of corn and tank- 
age than on corn alone. 

38.5% faster on a ration of corn and soy- 
beans than on corn alone. 

17.6% faster on a ration of corn and germ 
oiimeal than on corn alone. 

7.4% faster when self fed than when hand 
fed the same ration. 


Self-fed hogs require no more feed to 
produce a given amount of gain than when 
hand fed. When each feed is placed in a 
separate “‘self-feeder”’ the hogs will choose 
the different feeds, so that the gain will be 
both rapid and economical. The saving 
of grain resulting from the use of pasture 
crops is from twenty to fifty per cent. 

The kind of forage crops best adapted 
for hog pastures is Ulustrated, as follows: 


Blue-grass produced 324.6 pounds of pork 
per. acre. 

Clover produeed 567.7 pounds of pork per 
acre. 

Rape and oat forage produced 354.1 pounds 
of pork per acre. 

Rape, oats and clover forage produced 
414. 6 pounds of pork per acre. 

um forage produced 275 pounds of 

pork per acre. 

Cowpea forage produced 212.7 pounds of 
pork per acre. 

Soybean forage produced 117.6 pounds of 
pork per acre. Rye: grain forage produeed 
211.7 pounds of pork per acre. 





One of our prominent men always 
boasts he was raised on the farm! 
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! and Pigs 


A Missouri farmer writes: 

**I bought a De Laval Separator and in 12 months I sold 
$400 worth of cream,.and received $150 for calves and $270 for 
pigs which I raised on the skim-milk. I can truthfully say the 
De Laval Separator is the most profitable investment I have 
made for some time.’’ 

This is not an unusual instance of what a De Laval 
Separator will do, and thousands of farmers have done 
even better. 


The De Laval Separator saves the most cream and 
gives you the preatest cash income. It provides skim- 
milk in the best condition for feeding calves, pigs and 
poultry. And it gives this excellent service over the 
longest period of time. That’s why there are more 





than 2,500,000 in use the world over. It is the best 
| and in the long run the cheapest. 








Easy terms can be arranged so that it will pay 
for itself. See your De Laval agent or write us. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 








SAN FRANCISCO 


E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street 


































Spole 


Sold by weight oofing Products 


* Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
‘andstorms. Madefrom A podlo-Keystone Sheets. 


APOL1LO-KEYSTONE Capper Stee! Gal vanizedS heets are the most durable 
rust-resistant sheets manufactured. Unequaled forCulverts, Silos, Tanks, 
Piumes, Roofing, Etc. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Look for the 
Keystone added | below ,oeulas trade — Ts RS mane Copper Stee 21 is also 
superior for Roofing Tin Plates. Send f r Buildings” booklet. 
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Raise Rabbits 


and GUINEA PIGS FOR US 





We ean high grade stock and 


DOLLARS IN HARES | 
| 


a bae. you raise at $7.00 to $18.50 and up Large profite-eastiy-quick! We ate 
pay — e es. Big Profits. é ply and buy all you raise. Gin iho 
Use b back yard, oer, attic. Contract | PS he book mon Sense 
and Illustrated Catalog Fr tay 5 Ate, bated ” Gorton d Rectae Hoe, 
STANDARD FOOD & FUR n ASSOCIATION @r, » posted, 20c a ty dae 
405X Broadway - New Y: rs OUTDOOR ‘ENTERPRIS co. 
mS CVE STOCK DEPT. 509, Kansas City, Mo. 








“e Hi 99 Large, growthy and prolifice _—— 
Blue Og. Actually “‘BLUE”’ in color. 0 ] os and © nein White Rieieaei Bred gilts. Young 
Greatest show HOG in America, Write for booklet. Men- ¢ stock a specialty. No kin. Prolific large kind 


. 
tion this paper. The Blue Hog Breeding Co., Wilmington, Mass. | Write for prices aud circulars. F. Ruebash, Seiota, Ilinois. 
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July is a good month to set the broodies on cheap eggs 





VAMVLL LLL, Z 


for fall broilers or early roasters. Judge Biggle 


Any Wonder Eggs Came Down? 


HE sudden and big drop in egg prices 
last March caused a regular panic in 
the poultry ranks, but much of the 
excitement was unwarranted and there is 
no oceasion tor worry. The cost of feed 
has dropped to one-half of what it was 
during the war, and labor is more plentiful 
and at a lower rate. Every year, during 
lute winter and early spring, eggs are com- 
paratively cheap. 
During March, 1919, I received sixtv- 
five cents a dozen retail, and 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 


grown wonderfully during the past eleven 
years. In 1910 she shipped us 14,240 
pounds of eggs, at a value of $611. In 
1920 she shipped 24,901,098 pounds at a 
valuation of $8,783,258. A pound means 
about eight eggs. Although China’s ship- 
ments in 1918 amounted to 876,749 pounds 
less than in 1920, she reeeived $13,967,516, 
or $5,184,258 more than she did last year. 


those who are inclined to look upon the 
dark side. 

Instead of being disheartening, this 
slump should be the means of renewed 
activity, and attention should be given to 
the production of poultry meat. Turning 
the cheap eggs into broilers and fable poul- 
try generally, will bring about better re- 
turns than any other step that could 
be taken. 

There is always a good demand for 

broilers, spring chickens, small 





puld 3.8 cents a pound for 
grain. In March, 1920, I re- 
ccived sixty cents a dozen, and 
paid 4.8 cents a pound for 
grain. In March, 1921, I re- 
ccived fifty cents a dozen, 
and paid three cents a pound 
for grain. So that I had 
practically the same profit 
each year. 

Of course, where eggs were 





shipped in wholesale lots to 





and large roasting fowls, and 
stewing chickens. Cheap eggs 
turned into table poultry will 
give a better profit than eggs 
sold at even an advance over 
what the market is now giving. 
Incubators and even broody 
hens can be turned to good 
account in this respect during 
the summer and early fall. 

A tariff upon poultry and 
eggs is, at this writing, under 








market the returns per dozen 
are not so much, but when 
the grain is purchased in car-load lots or 
even in lots of 500 pounds, the cost per 
pound of grain would be less than what 
I paid for 100-pound quantities. 

The point I wish to make is this: While 
the drop was sudden, it was not much 
more disastrous, if any, than what poultry- 
men experience year after year, to a more 
or less extent. 


But Why the Sudden Drop? 


In February of this year the United States 
imported 249,843 dozen eggs from Canada; 
51,000 dozen from Argentina; 203,770 
dozen from China; 26,704 dozen from 
Hongkong; 98,260 dozen from Japan; and 
100 dozen from Australia. This makes a 
total of 629,677 dozen imported in Feb- 
ruary of this year, compared with 174,349 
dozen in February of last year. 

During January 1,265,713 dozen eggs 
were imported, compared with 272,733 
dozen in January, 1920. That means five 
times as many as a year ago. China sent 
nearly half of them this year, and Canada 
came next. 

During the same month the United 
States exported 970,006 dozen eggs, while 
in January of last year we exported 2,507,- 
174 dozen. Any wonder eggs came down? 

The “buyers’ strike” in January, com- 
bined with unusual production, caused 
eggs to pile up in the big 


Summer chicks will make prime broilers in fall 


While the spring drop in prices came 
rather early this year, it must not be for- 
gotten that it did the same thing in 1919, 
and from the same cause—the mild open 
winter in the East and South stimulated 
production. 

Last year the market broke about the 
same time, dropping nearly twenty cents a 
dozen in-a week’s time—January 27 to 
February 4. 


Can’t Keep Prices Down 


Government experts say that all of last 
year’s storage pack has been disposed of. 
This, too, in spite of a heavy production of 
fresh eggs the first three months of the 
year. The open winter and the use in 
many instances of artificial lighting in the 
houses, as well as more scientific feeding, 
brought about increased winter production, 
and this kept prices from soaring a great 
deal higher than what was experienced the 
last two months of last year. The winter 
egg is made more possible each year. 

The report that the storage houses are 
practically empty and that they are being 
refilled with eggs at from thirty to forty 
cents a dozen, seems to me like more than 
a prediction that. by fall and winter there 
will be a return of high prices, back to 
eighty cents or a dollar a dozen. There 
should be a grain of comfort in that to 


way and, no doubt, will be 
passed before this article is 
read by The Farm Journal readers. 


Why the Tariff Is Needed 


J. H. Barber, general manager of the 
Poultry Producers’ Association of Central 
California, says Chinese eggs can be put 
on board ship at Shanghai at a total cost 
of about five centsadozen. Adding freight 
and insurance, they can be delivered at 
San Francisco at a profit, for less than ten 
eents a dozen. They offer, therefore, a 
tempting field for the speculator. As the 
cost of producing eggs in California, even 
at present feed prices, averages at least 
forty cents a dozen, it is easy to see what 
a large margin of profit there is in Chinese 
eggs. 

The only thing that will stop them is a 
substantial import duty, and surely we 
are entitled to a tariff that will, to some 
extent at least, offset the difference in 
living conditions between the United 
States and China. A tariff of twelve cents 
a dozen would not be too high. 

Australia already has a tariff of twelve 
cents a dozen on all eggs imported into 
that country, whether from the Orient or 
from the United States. The Australians 
ship eggs here in their flush season, which 
coincides with our season of scarcity and 
high prices. Their eggs come in here free of 
duty. We could ship to Australia in our 

flush season, which is their 





centers, giving opportunity to 
force prices down. The big 
western markets (St. Louis, 
Omaha and Kansas City) in 
early February dropped to 
thirty-one cents. 

The scare over the cheap 
Chinese eggs reaching our 
markets had a decided effect 
on the drop. At least, it was 
used to help beat down prices. 

Chinese exports to the 








period of short supply, but 
their tariff of twelve cents a 
dozen shuts us out of their 
market. 

What is true with these 
countries is equally true with 
others. A proper tariff will 
regulate and protect our home 
industry; but unless that tariff 
is at least one cent on every 
egg, foreign goods may con- 
tinue to work injury to the 








United States have certainly 
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There is a big demand annually for roasting fowls 


interests of our poultrymen. 
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an An Organization of Farmers, by Farmers, for Farmers 
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O make it possible for the farmer to control the marketing of his 

own grain instead of allowing grain speculators to manipulate the 

market to their own great profit—this organization has been estab- 
lished. The vital need for an organization of this kind was clearly shown in the 
report of the Farmers Marketing Committee of Seventeen. And now the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., is fully 
organized—on a sane, sound working basis—with definite plans for immediate betterment of grain marketing 
conditions—‘‘open for business.”’ It is your organization, ready to help you secure greater profits from the 
grain you grow. This is purely a farmers’ organization. Only actual farmers who raise grain for market 
can become members, officers or directors. 


The Plan of the Committee of Seventeen Provides Direct 
Grain Marketing Methods—Controlled by Farmers 





HIS plan is bound to materially in- 
crease the net return to the grain 
grower—without increasing the price 
to the consumer. The enormous waste 
of present methods of speculator-con- 
trolled distribution will be eliminated. 
The wild price fluctuations that now 
characterize the grain market can, and 
will be, brought down by the normal 











“*It is purely a co-operative plan offered 


control of natural supply and demand. 
Glutted markets — with corresponding 
breaks in prices—will be prevented. 


The U.S. Grain Growers, Inc., which 
will handle the actual marketing of the 
members’ grain, is a non-profit, non- 
capital stock association. Every dollar 
received from the sale of the grain, less 
the actual cost of operation, will go 


straight back to the growers through the 
local elevator company or through the 
growers’ local association. The present 
system of farmers’ co-operative elevators 
will not be scrapped, but will be made a 
part of the whole marketing plan. Am- 
ple financial resources for carrying the 
grain, from harvest time to the most fa- 
vorable marketing time, will be provided. 





“There is just as much reason why the 


inconpetion wih evcing ematetciry | Farmer -Qwned Elevators and Warehouses |. Persrimen of srr: send 


methods of marketing. e plan differs 


marketing his crops efficiently as why it 


— existing ———— methods chiefly i > ; 7 ~¥ oo 
as. cr ri = 
that recognizes capital asaseroantenty | Ravrmer-(wned Sales and Export Corpora- | stot wisn ‘since ts predes 


returns to the producer the proceeds of his 
toil in proportion to his patronage. 


policy with reference to marketing that we 
have followed with reference to produc- 


Gustafson, Pres. U. S. Grain "vl Sag tions—Farmer-Qwned Finance Corporation tion.”” Hon. Henry C. Wallace, Sec’y., 


a Nebraska Farmer. 











RAIN growers have long realized 
their own helplessness in getting a 
fair price for their products. The 

marketing of America’s most valuable 
commodity has been entirely controlled 
by manipulators and speculators. The 
grain producers of this country, repre- 


senting millions upon millions of dollars 


of invested capital, have had to sit idly 
by and watch those on the “‘inside”’ play 
with prices. Here at last is an organiza- 
tion national in scope, broad-gauge in 
policy, built to benefit consumer and 
producer alike—a farmer-owned, farmer- 


U. S. Department of Agricultare. 











controlled organization which will make 
it possible for the grain growers to give 
themselves a square deal in the fullest 
sense of the word—not just for one 
year but for every year. 


Free Booklet Clearly Explains Entire Plan 











Plans are now being perfected for organizing the grain growers in each state. 
In the near future, farmers like yourself, with nothing to gain which you will Dept. of Information, (Desk A) 

not share, are coming to call on you. They are going to ask you to take out c ; 

a membership at a cost of only $10.00. The best way to be ready to talk U.S. GRAIN GROWERS, Inc., Chicago, IIL 
with these organizers is to get the complete story of this big plan before you Wins auatt eemli-ane ties of Chases: the Bete 
—without delay. Write today for free booklet which explains the whole prop-  .. jainin he dimaat iain condemn trae 

Osition in detail—answers every question you could possibly ask—shows you 7 ey e , et : 

clearly why this is the greatest forward step ever taken in the interests of the 

grain growers of America. This coupon or a post card will bring the book Name 

without expense or obligation. Write today—NOW. 


St. of R: F..D 


U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. *"*** — : 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS P.O. , State 7 











Try the New Way 
To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice can not lay 
if she wants to. You might as well ‘‘throw 
money to the birds’? as feed 
high priced food to lousy 
chickens. It’s a dead loss— 
don’t do it. Use ‘‘LICECIL.”’ 
No dusting, no dipping, no 
painting. Hang up the bottle. 
It acts like magic. Testi- 
monials from every state in 
the union tell of wonderful 
results from its use. 


Simply put a few drops in 
nests and on roosts and hang 
uncorked bottle in coop or hen 
house. Powerful evaporating 
vapors which leave bottle are 
three times heavier than air 
descend in a misty form, 
penetrating feathers, cracks 
and crevices everywhere. Lice, 
mites, chiggers, bed bugs 
ants, roaches, etc., have no 
lungs—they breathe through the pores of the 
body, ang are destroyed by Licecil vapors. Will 
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net injure chicks. Bottle, $1.00; 3 bottles for 


$2.50; 12 bottles, $9.00. Prepaid. Money back if 
it fails. American Supply Company, Dept. 49, 
Quincy, Illinois. 





ing and Touring Boke. 


For Ford Cars 


Enjoy big car driving comfort and 
convenience in your Ford. Amesbilt 
Ford Bodies have same splendid 
materials and expert workmanship as used 
by us in bodies we build for high-priced 
cars. Four, clever, classy models to select 
from. No extras to buy. Big reduction in 
prices. Write for descriptive literature. 


The F. A. Ames Co. 747 3d St. 
incorporated Oo 





White or are 
e saenaras. § 
Barr = - 
Hor, ee: — 100; 
Reds, $15—100; Woendatees, 5 Buff 
cheap. 


| PARROW. HIRSH on 2 i ILL. 
Read The Most Widely Known 


Poultry. Journal 3 “tay 25c 


ful, Saberention Articles Each Month ney by 
Writers of dime 6 Reputation. $1008 Year. Sample Co 


AMERICAN POULTRY SDVOOAEE, Dept. 15, sotto N. ¥. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are selling at the highest prices ever 
known. Breed them make .money. 
Write at once for free book, prices, etc. 


Piymouth Rock Squab Co., 300 Howard St., Melrose Rightands, Mass. 
J] 
UTR EL S. fean rere Wellprea Hock 
CHI CKS Fees. tee horns. Safe arrival 
within 1200 miles. 


Book free. W. F. Hillpet. Bex 15, eoas. tention N.J. 


references. 
Best results. Prompt- 
I AT EN TS t2= oe Send 


Wenen @. E. Coleman, Patent: Lawyer. Lasoyer, Wesbirgton, D. Cc. 


Broilers, Leghorns, ‘Rocks ‘and Reds, 8 ct cts. 
and up. Safe delivery guaranteed. Cireviar 
free. W. A. LAUVE » McAlisterville, Pa. 

















Chicks Reduced prices, Purebred Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Best Laying Strains. Postpaid. 
Catalog. Missouri Poultry Farms, Box ©, Columbia, Missouri. 


Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Fine Breeds Bantams, Hares, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock, 
Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 


SUPPLIE for POULTRY, send for latest CATALOG. 
Lowest prices. A. C. Sine, Quakertown, Pa. 


"200 E Egg Strain. ‘MICHAEL K. Be BOYER, 
White W Wyandottes. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 


Chicks 8c each,and up. Rks. Rds. lghns. and Bris. De- 
livery era Box 93, C. M. Lauver, McAlisterville, Pa. 
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Profit in Raising Guineas 
| By H. F. GRINSTEAD 


HERE is a brisk demand for Guinea- 

fowls in eastern markets, and were it 

possible to obtain an adequate supply, 
the leading hotels would serve them regu- 
larly. Guinea-fowls usually sell in pairs, 
like squabs, bringing from $1.50 at ten 
weeks to twice that in early fall when a 
pair weighs about four pounds. 

Since wild game is no longer procurable 
in any great quantity, Guineas, the nearest 
substitute, are becoming more popular. 
They are very active, feed largely on in- 
sects, and the flesh is dark and savory like 
that of the grouse and other game birds. 

Of the three varieties of Guinea, the eolor 
is the only distinguishing mark. The pearl 
is by far the most common variety, though 
there are to be found throughout the coun- 
try many fowls of the white variety, and a 
few of the lavender, which closely resembles 
the pearl. 

Guineas are nervous, noisy creatures 
and require plenty of room where there are 
trees and brush. However, they can, 
though at less profit, be reared in pens and 
coops like other poultry. In the wild state 
they mate in pairs, but under domestic 
conditions it is necessary to keep only one 
male for four females. 

Guineas are prolific layers through the 
late spring and summer, and in the North 
begin to lay as early as April. They can 
not, however, compete with the ordinary 
hen in egg production. They usually hol- 
low out a place in the ground for their nest 
which they make every effort to conceal. 
They frequently lay twenty or thirty eggs 
before becoming broody. If the eggs are 
removed from the nest, they will continue 
to lay until late in the season. As many as 
three or four nest-eggs should be left at all 
times; but the practise of raking the eggs 
out or removing them with a spoon in 


order to keep the hand from leaving any 
scent is a useless waste of time. 

To prevent Guineas from hiding their 
nests, they should be kept, during the 
forenoon, in an enclosure where nests are 
provided for them. A bottomless box set 
on the bare ground makes an ideal nest for 
a Guinea-hen. 

Guinea-hens do not sit well, nor do they 
make as good mothers as ordinary hens. A 
Guinea will cover fourteen of her own eggs, 
while an ordinary hen will cover eighteen, 
for the average size of Guinea eggs is con- 
siderably less than that of hen eggs. In- 
‘eubators, however, have been used success- 
fully. The period of incubation is twenty- 
eight days, Just as in the case of turkey or 
duck eggs. 

Like a turkey-hen a Guinea is apt to drag 
her young ones around through rain and 
dew. Moreover, she will never hunt shel- 
ter at night, but will roost on the ground 
wherever she happens to be when night 
comes. For these reasons it will be much 
better to put the young Guineas in charge of 
a chicken hen. A hen that is inclined to 
range afield, like the Leghorn hens, will 
make the best motherfor young Guineas. 
A coop should be placed in a field or wood- 
lot at a distance from the house, and the 
hen made to stay there at night until the 
young Guineas are old enough to roost in 
trees or on a perch. This they will do 
when they are six weeks old. 

Oatmeal is the best feed for young 
Guineas. After they are ten days old they 
will thrive on kafir-corn, chopped wheat 
or corn, millet and the like. They are 
great foragers, roaming through the fields 
in search of bugs and worms. Hawks will 
get .very few Guineas, since Guineas dart 
to cover at the slightest alarm, and warn 
other fowls by their loud chattering. 





Poultry News and Views 


Bill, no more a city worker, 
Was raising hens instead. 
Lady Leghorn claimed the credit; 
“TI egged him on,”’ she said. 


EAM of tartar given in the drinking 

water every now and then wards off dis- 
ease and keeps the blood of the fowls in 
proper condition. 


The inferior laying hen of the meat type 
has thick, beefy pelvic bones, with hard lumps 
at the ends. Such hens are not heavy layers. 
Sell them. They usually weigh heavy. 


Our American breeds at the trapnested, 
egg-laying contests, held the past year 
throughout the United States, were in the 
lead—White Wyandottes especially winning 
great favor. 

Good laying is not indicated by the amount 
of cackling a hen does: In this respect, some- 
times, hens are liars. The hen that makes a 
lot of fuss over an egg is, usually, but an or- 
dinary layer. 


The Guinea broiler at a pound each is be- 
coming more popular each year. The mar- 
ket will accept weights ‘ranging from three- 
quarters to one and a half pounds, delivered 
dead with feathers on. 


Bicarbonate of seda is of great value when 
placed in the mash or drinking water. It will 
cleanse the digestive tract of any sour or 
decayed substances, and keep it in a healthy 
sweetened condition. A 


Eggs remain fresh even for weeks in the 
varmest weather, and do not appreciably lose 
in weight nor condition even if sent across the 
continent, when no males are kept in the 
flocks. However, it is always best if eggs are 
marketed within a week; the sooner the 
better. 


A new hen is one of the products of the 
Government Farm at Beltsville, Md. She 
has white feathers, yellow legs and yellow 
skin, and those of her persuasion that were 
grown last year proved a decided improve- 
ment over those hatched previously. Why 
should there not be a new type of hens? , The 


stock of the female of the species is on the 
boom in most all lines. #H.L. V. 


Asafetida is a safe and sure remedy for 
limberneck. Several cases were successfully 
treated the past winter on The Farm Journal 
Poultry Experiment Farm with asafetida. A 
piece the size of a grain of corn was given 
daily for about a week, at which time the 
trouble yielded. 


Dandelion tonic for chickens: There is 
nothing better for either old hens or chicks 
than dandelions. Grub out a basketful of 
the roots and tops. Chop very fine and feed. 
Many times my flock of hens has gone to 
laying at once after a long period of rest when 
given a few feedings of dandelions. Chicks 
thrive wonderfully on curd cheese and chop- 
ped dandelions, and especially when a few 
table or meat scraps are mixed in occasionally. 

C. McPike. 


Water-glass i is the great egg preservative. 
It is a sirupy fluid which ean be purchased 
from druggists. Add one part of the sub- 
stance to nine parts of water that has been 
boiled and allowed to cool before mixing. 
Thoroughty stir the solution while it is 
being mixed and pour it over the eggs, which 
have already been packed in an earthen or 
wooden vessel. Keep in a location where the 
temperature never rises above 60° F. The 
eggs should not be more than a week old. 
Infertile.ones are better. 


The Wood’s open-air poultry house is simple, 
convenient and comparatively inexpensive, 
cool in summer and eomfortable in winter. 
It provides an abundant supply of fresh air 
at all times, and the sun’s rays are able to 
reach every portion of the roosting quarters. 
The front section should <be eight feet deep 
and the back six feet. The width and height 
can be any size desired. B. Frank Boyer. 
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Secret of Scientific Feeding 


By F. S. BARZER 


HE average so-called bred-to-lay hen 

of the Mediterranean breed consumes 
about four ounces of solid food each day, or 
-binety pounds a year, besides the necessary 
‘green feed, charcoal, grits and shells. With 
‘ordinary care she will produce about ten 
‘dozen (fifteen pounds) eggs during her first 
laying year. The average weight of the 
above-named breed is about three and one- 
half pounds each; therefore, the hen con- 
sumes about twenty-six times her weight 
in solid food. The weight of her eggs is a 
little more than four times her weight, or 
six pounds of grain for each pound of eggs 
she produces. 

It has been proved that the less prolific 
layers have weak assimilation; therefore, 
the more food consumed the weaker the 
egg-producing organs become. The remedy, 
therefore, is to feed the hens according to 
their egg production, which can only be 
done by carefully trapnesting the flock 
and segregating the prolific, stronger lay- 
ers in a pen, away from the others, also 
cull out the second-best layers and place 
them in a separate pen, leaving the poorest 
layers in the third pen. Feed the best 
layers their regular amount of the same 
kind of feed they have been accustomed 
to (about four ounces a day to each hen), 
reduce the rations of the next best lot to 
about three and one-half ounces. The 
third pen or poorest layers should be 
fed about three ounces a day. 

Carefully note the increased. number of 
eggs in the different pens and gradually 
add to the rations in proportion to the 
number of eggs laid. The 200-egg hen 
will require nearly six ounces of solid food 
a day. The grain feed, except the mash, 
should be fed in a good, clean litter which 
should be at least six inches deep. Thus, 
the hens are forced to exercise. This pro- 
motes vigor and utility. The proportions 
of the grain fed in the litter should be 
made to conform to the climatic condi- 
tions; for instance, during very warm 
weather, less corn should be fed, and vice 
versa when the weather is cold. However, 
it is safe to feed a well-balanced scratch 
food for the morning meal. 

1 The mid-day food should be a mash, 
neither wet nor dry, but just enough liquid 
to moisten the mixture which should con- 
sist of one part wheat bran, one part corn- 
meal, one part hulled oats. Add enough 
flaxseed-meal to allow a teaspoonful: for 
each hen, a tablespoonful of salt, and a 
like amount of flowers of sulphur, should 
be added for 100 hens. Stir the mixture 
thoroughly before” the liquid (preferably 
sweet milk heated toJscalding tempera- 
ture) is added. The flaxseed-meal and 
the sweet milk are valuable substitutes 
for meatmeal. Do not feed more of the 
mash than the hens will clean up readily. 

The evening meal should consist of equal 
quantities. of eracked corn and wheat; but 
where the nights are very warm, the corn 
should be eliminated.. When. the nights 
are very cold feed the cracked corn ex- 
clusively. Bear in. mind: that inferior feed 
of any kind is not profitable at any price. 








Mr. Parrot: ‘This League of Na- 
tions is supposed to end all. wars, 
isn’t it?” Mr. Rat: “i dunno. I’m 
sure I could never trust the Cat” 
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When Ed Wetherbee 


got lost a mile and a half 
from home— 


“That’s funny!” he exclaimed, ‘‘There’s Bill Preston’s old barn,’ 
but what’s it doing on this fine road? It used to be on the bumpy 
y « G2 - > “s T 
old road that runs past my home. By George! it is our road. No 
wonder I felt lost—just look at the way they’ve changed it.” 


After a long absence, Ed Wetherbee was on his way back home 
for a visit. He had always looked upon run-down roads that were 
either dusty or muddy all the time as characteristic of his home 
town. Now he could hardly believe that he was home. 


The next day he heard the story of “ Fairport’s”’ great step for- 
ward. Smooth, dry, dustless Tarvia roads radiated in every direc- 
tion. Road traffic had increased tremendously. The farmers got 
their loads to town quickly and easily and were more prosperous. 
The local stores were doing more business. Property values had 
gone up._ Ai fine graded school had been built. There was hustle 
and bustle everywhere. 


In short, “Fairport” was on the map at last—and good. 
roads did it! 


Let us tell you how good roads will lower taxes, reduce hauling 
costs, increase property values and stimulate business. 


Our nearest office will gladly give you detailed information 
about Tarvia—the quickest, surest, and most economical way 
to mudless, dustless all-year-round roads. 
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Keep your farm up to date. 
Make all replacements and im- 
provements permanent and 
sanitary by using concrete made 
with Lehigh—the National Ce- 
ment. It will pay you to talk it 
over with the nearest Lehigh 
dealer. You will know him by 
the blue and white Lehigh sign. 


The National Cement 
LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WN. 










New  é o rk, N «i 
Minneapx slis, Minn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Newcastle, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mason City, Ia. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Richmond, Va. 
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OTTAWA 


pene vm LOG SAW made. 310strokesa minute, 
Light weight. Vost powerful. Does work of 10men. 
Easy tomove from cut to cut and log to log. Friction 











peed age for bumping, grinding, other power jobs. 
Read this man’s report: “My Log Saw is a marvel. 

All the neighbors hardly realizelt can do the work of 
10 men with cross cut saws. I cut enough wood in less 
than 4 days to last two families a whole year. | made 


@ gallon of fuel." -D, Kinsey, R-2, Farmersville, Ohio. 
Tree Saw falls trees; Limb Saw cuts branches. 
Other Saw Rigs and farm and shop engines from 1% to 
Liberal 10-Year we 

Guaran . shipped promptly 
from one of nine 




















All-Purpose 
Farm Tool 


No limit to heavy, 
hard jobs that the 
Handi-Tool will do 
—lifting, moving, 
wire-stretching, post-pu ling, log- 
ng. Thousands of satisfied users. 
vy necessity to every farmer. 
Shipped direct if your Fordson 
dealer can't supply. 


Handi-Tool Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 

















THE OTTAWA 
MFG, CO. 
999 Wood St. 
Ottawa, Kaa. 
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Bees Help Fruit Growers 


AILURE of some varieties of apples to 

set fruit may be due to lack of pollina- 
tion. Some varieties of apples, hke the 
Arkansas Black, Jonathan and York Im- 
perial, are self-sterile, and cross-pollination 
is absolutely essential if a set of fruit is to 
be obtained. Other varieties, like Ben 
Davis, Yellow Transparent and Willow 
Twig are only partly self-fertile, and again 
cross-pollination is necessary. 

What is true of apples also applies to 
other tree fruits—such as peaches, plums, 
cherries, ete. A beeless country must in 
time surely mean a fruitless country. 

The numerous white, showy, flower- 
clusters act as a guide to the insects, and 
may attract them far away. When a bee 
alights on a flower, the insect’s hairy body 
may be covered with pollen from another 
variety of apple. As the bee works its way 
down to the bottom of the flower to get the 
nectar, it rubs its dusty body against the 
organs of the flower and cross-pollination 
is accomplished. 

Weather conditions during blossom 
time have much to do with the setting of 
the fruit. If the weather is clear and 
warm, bees are active and cross-pollination 
proceeds rapidly; wet, cloudy and cold, 
the insects are not active and usually a 
poor set of fruit is secured. Strong, cold 
winds may often prevent the bees from 
cross-pollinating one side of the apple 
trees and this may account for the set of 
fruit on only one side of the trees. 

Actual counts. and observations at 
blooming time have shown that the honey- 
bee is decidedly the most important insect 
in the work of pollinating the fruit flowers. 
Many counts have shown that from seven- 
ty-five to ninety per cent of the insects 
pollinating the blossoms were honey-bees. 

The wind ean not be relied upon as an 
agency to transfer pollen from apple tree 
to apple tree throughout the orchard. 
This work must be accomplished by insects, 
and the honey-bee is by odds the most 
important of them all. 
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Method of Treating Bee Stings 


A simple method for relieving bee stings, 
or any insect bite or sting, may be had for 
afew cents. Ask the druggist to make up 
a few ounces of a ten per cent solution of 
hydrochloric acid (HCl). # When applied 
to the sting this will immediately stop the 
pain. Only a few drops are necessary, but 
no harm is done if more is applied. The 
solution is so weak it can not injure the 
most delicate skin, but if it smarts a bit, 
a little water will quickly remove it. 
O. C. Andrews. 

“For the love of Mike, will some reader 
please write The Farm Journal something 
that will keep bee stings from swelling, as 
I am writing this with one eye swelled shut 
from a bee sting a few hours ago,” writes 
aman in West Virginia. He signs initials 
only, so we couldn’t write him a letter. 
No doubt his eye is open by this time. 
One of the best remedies for bee stings is 
to apply moist clay to the spot. Other 
methods are application of baking-soda 
or weak spirits of ammonia. Who has 
a better remedy for ‘‘G. L. Me.’ ? 
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Portrait of a man who said that bees 
wouldn’t sting him 
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Wild Morning-Glories 


How to get rid of them 


Y father completely destroyed morn- 
ing-glories by turning the hogs into 
them. The roots of a morning-glory are 
sweet and a hog likes them and will root 
for them as long as he can find any. This 
will destroy the weed in a short time. 
Towa. C. E. Bagby. 


L. H. B. asks how to get rid of wild 


morning-glories. If he means the white | 
variety which is such a pest in the grain | 


fields of the Northwest, the answer is: pigs. 
Pigs will leave ail other feeds to root out 
and eat the morning-glories. 

Washington. Mm. B. Creel. 


I will tell you an easy way, which I tried 
two years ago on a patch about twelve feet 
square. I bought a roll of common tar 
paper and before plowing in spring covered 
a place about fifteen feet square with tar 
paper. To prevent the wind from blowing 
it away, I took a load of horse manure and 
covered the whole patch with it. I did not 
take the cover off before next spring’s 
plowing and sure enough not a single glory 
came again. I lost for one year, fifteen feet 
square, but I made the glories go. 

South Dakota. John V. D. Laan. 


L. H. B. asks how to get rid of morning- 
glories. After the corn is up well, we turn 
our young calves intothe corn. It has been 
our experience that they will eat the glories 
in preference to the corn. After they are 
gone, the calves will eat the lower blades of 
corn. Sheep would probably do the same, 
although we have never tried them. 

Missouri. PoC, Phillips. 
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Ohio Fertilizer Results 


Continued from page 11 


There is just one plat in the Ohio ex- 
periments that did better than any of 
those in this table, but it can not be com- 
pared directly with the others. It got 480 
pounds of acid phosphate, 33.5 pounds 
more than was needed according to the 
Ross theory, along with 260 pounds of 
muriate of potash. But the record is 
complicated by the fact that this other 
plat also got a half-ration of nitrogen—220 
pounds of nitrate of soda and twenty-five 
pounds of dried blood. The net increase 
on it was $19.77. Whether this was due to 
the more nearly correct use of phosphoric 
acid and potash or to the use of the small 
dose of nitrogen, no one can say. But 
when considered in connection with the 
above table, and the results in the Penn- 
sylvania experiments, we do not see how 
any reputable scientist can claim that it was 
due to the nitrogen. So far as the evidence 
goes, it favors the idea that it was due to 
the better balance between phosphoric acid 
and potash. 

Our Folks can be sure of one thing: so 
far as the evidence from the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio experiments goes, it is absolutely 
in accord with the Ross principles. But, 
with potash very high priced and hard to 
get at that, we advise Our Folks to go slow 
in using it in the quantities these experi- 
ments call for, except on small plats. Let’s 
wait a bit till prices become more nearly 
normal before we use it extensively. When 
they do, we shall know how to grow crops 
with more certainty than we did before. 
Remember, too, that these experiments 
were all conducted on a rotation of corn, 
oats, wheat and timothy and clover. 
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“Pullman” Comfort 
in Yqur Ford! 


OMFORT that makes every mile of the longest 

ride a real delight; that makes driving restful 
when you are tired; that really makes you forget 
your car is a mechanical thing—this is the comfort 
you should have—and can have—by equipping 
your Ford with Hassler Shock Absorbers. 


You'll soon be taking longer drives. And you 
won’t worry so much about road conditions. For 
Hasslers protect your car against shocks and jolts. 
In fact, this protection for your car is second only to 
the advantage of comfort. A million sets of Hassler 
Shock Absorbers in use have proved—are proving 
—that they save one-third of the tire, up-keep and 
depreciation costs. The 





angle prevents sidesway. 


Any Hassler dealer will put 
them on for you and allow 
you to use them for 10 days 
on trial. You are not asked 
to risk your money until you 
know Hasslers yourself. 





Write us if you don’t know 
your Hassler dealer. 


The new Hassler Shock Ab- 
sorber for Dodge Brothers ROBT. H. HASSLER, Inc. 
1451 Naomi Street 


Car. A set consists of four, 
one for each spring. Do not INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Robt. H. Hassler, Ltd. 


require change of any part 
Hamilton, Ont. 











of car. The luxurious com- 
fort you wishin your Dodge! 


HASSLER 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


PATENTED 





conical spring set at an . 
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The “CHIPPENDALE” 


Design 1978—in Twin Pair We 


Does a Seat Nights Sleep = oe 


just “Happen” 


N the old days, when you bought a bed, its s/eeping quality 
was pretty much a matter of luck. 


That was before Simmons produced these fine beds 
Built for Sleep. 


Now you need only look for the Simmons Name ona 


Bed, Crib or Bed Spring. 


This name is your unfailing assurance of a noiseless, 
steady bed; a flat, resilient spring. An invitation to every 
nerve and muscle to relax, so you sink deep into sound, 
refreshing sleep, every night, all night. 


And it is Simmons who produces these exquisite Twin 
Beds—a great help toward restful sleep, when a room is 
shared by two persons. Neither sleeper disturbs the other, 
or communicates colds or other infections. 


Look at Simmons Beds at Your Dealer’s 


Let him show you how Simmons Beds are Built for Sleep—with the 
pressed steel Corner Locks—firm, foursquare, noiseless !— Here is one of the 
exquisite Period Designs, the ““CHIPPENDALE,” built of Simmons Square 
Steel Tubing; seamless and smooth; beautifully enameled in Ivory White 
and Decorative Colors.—If he cannot show them to you, write us. We 
will arrange for you to see Simmons Metal Beds, Cribs, Day Beds, and 
Simmons Springs—in every way worthy to go with Simmons Beds. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO 
é MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis. ) 


Built for Sleep 
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© 1921,Simmons Company 


FREE BOOKLETS 
ON SLEEP! 


Write us for ‘‘What Leading 

Medical Journals and Health 

Magazines Say about Separate 

Beds and Sound Sleep,’’ and 

a fora Perfect Night's 
tf. oe 


SIMMONS BEDS 
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~ Our Women Folk 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











The Community That Ran Its Own Movies 


HE young people of our community 
had been for some time attending the 
moving pictures in our nearest town, 
when one of the girls said to her mother: 
“T wish you would go with us to see the 
pictures some night.” 
“Why do you want me to go?” asked the 
mother. 
“Because,” replied her daughter, “I 
don’t like the pictures as much as I did 
and I have been wondering what you 
would think of them.” 
Being a woman of rare 


By OLIVE E. HOLBROOK 


movement was assured, a second-hand 
piano was added and the musicians of the 
community took turns in playing. 

One evening, after the pictures had been 
shown, one of the boys suggested that 
chairs be placed against the wall and the 
floor cleared for dancing. The older people 
agreed and wisely refrained from showing 
their disapproval of the modern dances. 
Later on, they claimed the floor and were 


are often educational, and always enjoy- 
able. The people have become better 
acquainted with one another and there is 
a neighborliness which is admirable; in 
fact, the community is happy and pros- 
perous and no gne wants to leave it. 





Marketing Home Products 
By GRACE VIALL GRAY 
If you are interested in finding a market 


for your wares you will find four methods 
of selling: Direct salesman- 





judgment, the mother said, 
“T’ll go with you tomorrow 
night,’”’ and kept her word. 
On her return from the per- 
formance, the mother lay 
awake for a long, long time. 
She had not liked one of the 
pictures and wondered what 
could be done to combat this 
undesirable feature. When 
morning came she had a plan 
definitely formed, and that 
afternoon she called at every 
house in the community, in- 
viting the mothers to meet 
at her home the next after- 
noon, bringing their sewing 








| ship, through manufacturer’s 
agents to whom you pay a 
commission, through adver- 
tising, and through personal 
letters to desirable people and 
business concerns. Without 
a doubt the first method, that 
of selling direct, is the quick- 
est and the cheapest. 

It is quite possible to sell to 
a few persons or to one large 
concern; and if you prefer the 
latter course, it will be well to 
call upon the leading grocers 
of nearby towns and cities. 
You will doubtless find that 
dealers are willing to enter 








with them, if they chose to 


do so. Flags, strips of crépe paper in patriotic colors and a toy drum 
decorate this table for Fourth of July. 
candies, while flags are fastened to the place-cards 


Curiosity and conjecture 
followed, and the next after- 
noon found every one of those 
mothers at the appointed place. When 
all the guests had arrived, their hostess 
told them of her conversation with her 
daughter and her subsequent visit to the 
moving-picture theater, then described in 
detail the picture that had disturbed her. 

Her audience was both surprised and 
perplexed. They discussed the subject at 
length from every point of view, and finally 
decided that as moving pictures have taken 
such a hold on the people of this day and 
generation the pictures had marvelous pos- 
sibilities, and could be an influence for 
either good or evil. The women also 
realized that it would be almost impossible 
to keep their young people away from the 
pictures and finally decided upon a mov- 
ing-picture house for their own community. 

The cooperation of the men was next 
sought and the women found them open 
to conviction and ready to help in every 
possible way. Finding that a good mov- 
ing-picture machine could be bought for 
$1,000, fifty men were asked to loan $20 
each for the purchase of the machine, and 
the response was unanimous. 

An old schoolhouse which was to have 
been torn down was repaired and put in 
proper order. The women made a curtain 
and the machine was placed. Arrange- 
ments were made for securing proper but 
interesting pictures, the young people at- 
tended to the tickets and the management 
of the machine, while mothers and daugh- 
ters, fathers and sons, all attended the 
performances. 

Those who owned talking-machines 
loaned them for the performances, al- 
though, later on, when the success of the 


soon engaged in the various movements of 
the old-fashioned ‘‘square dances,” the 
“Virginia Reel’’ as well as ‘Old Dan Tuck- 
er’ and other singing games. It was no 
time before the young folks joined them, 
and mothers were sought as partners by 
their sons, while fathers claimed their 
daughters. 

The plan has been working for two 
years; the old schoolhouse has been thor- 
oughly repaired, a new floor and a plat- 
form or stage being not the least of the 
improvements. The men of the com- 
munity agreed to contribute half the cost 
of the picture-machine if the women would 
contribute one-fourth, and the young folks 
paid the remaining one-fourth. The re- 
turns from suppers and a fair provided the 
fourth paid by the women, while the young 
people made up their portion by giving a 
few plays and a very enjoyable concert. 

Every member of that little community 
attends the meetings held in the old school- 
house. The moving pictures shown there 














Parents must give good eae 
A... .. in the face of their chil- § 
dren. Arntd all those instances of 
8 charity which usually endear each 
other—sweetness of conversation, 
ut affability, frequent admonition 
—all signification of love and 
tenderness, care and. watchful- 
1 ness, must be expressed toward 
| children; that they may look 
8 upon their parentsastheir friends * 
and patrons, their defence and 
; sanctuary, their treasure and § 


their guide. Jeremy Taylor. 
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Smaller drums _ hold 








into arrangements by which 
they can depend upon a regu- 
lar supply of reliable products. 

Should this be your first 
venture in the business world 
you may say, ‘I’m timid, I can not 
talk to strangers, and pride keeps me 
from telling my own local dealers that 
I want to sell my home-made goods.” 
This is a wrong, as well as a false, attitude. 
You have a perfectly good business prop- 
osition to make and good business men 
will take advantage of it. Have confidence 
in yourself; that is all that is needed to 
start in the business. You will find nice 
people everywhere. I have always been 
courteously received by business men, 
whether they were butchers, grocers, com- 
mission men, express company employees, 
or heads of departments in large, whole- 
sale stores. 

Provide attractive labels for your goods, 
whether they be eggs or preserves. It is 
wise to use the name of your farm, so that 
customers will soon get used to :t and order 


“Pine Crest Preserves” or ‘Shady Lawn 
Broilers.” If you put your goods out 
in an attractive form, guarantee their 


superior quality, secure one good grocer 
in each town in which you sell, and fill your 
orders promptly, you will be surprised to 
see how much you ean sell. 

In selling directly to the consumers, the 
moneyed people are most likely to want 
your products, and these are the people 
whom you should seek. Many housewives 
are out of town during the summer months 
and would gladly order their winter supply 
of fruit and vegetables from a reliable 
person. Call wpon such people if it is at all 
possible to do so, taking with you samples 
of your products put up in an attractive 
form. Your goods are worth more than 

Continued on page 33 
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The Cleanser 
That Nature Makes 


Years of use by untold thousands of particular 
women have proven 20 Mule Team Borax to be 


Nature’s Greatest Cleanser. 


No corroding or harmful acids or alkalies—gentle but 
sure in its action 20 Mule Team Borax is good for 


anything it touches. 


Twenty Mule Team Borax in the dish pan or the 
washtub, besides being the most perfect cleanser, has 
a soothing and healthful effect on the hands. Twenty 
Mule Team Borax has a hundred important uses in 


and about your house. 


Get the cleanser you can depend on. 
Team Borax by the case at your grocer's. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


100 WILLIAM ST. 


Send for Magic Crystal 
Booklet. It will tell you 


things you want to know. 














Buy 20 Mule 



















Why put up with a hot kitchen? Do your summer 
cooking with the Instant-Gas. Makes gas in any stove or 
range. Beats coal, wood, and city gas for cooking and 
baking. Burns 94% air and 6% common kerosene 


(coal oil). No kindling, ashes, coal or wood. 
excessive heat and no fires to make. 

of oil makes this a great money saver. 
coal or wood stove. Controlled by simple valve. 


can install it. Thirty day trial. 


W: ° . . is 
AGENTS WANTED rite today for special introductory offer 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 
Copyright, 1921 3884 Laclede Ave. ; 





Recent big cut in price 





ATENTS Thirty-five years experience. Send model 
or sketch for opinion as to patentability. 
Free “‘Inventors Guide.’”’ ighest references and per- 
sonal attention assure best results. Franklin H. Hough, 


518 Washington Loan and Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C, 





wanted in every county to give all 
or spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. We train 
the inexperienced. Nevelty Outlery Co., 150 Bar St., Oanton, 

















Seasonable Recipes 
for July 
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LACKBERRY jam that is different from 

that usually made requires two quarts 
of blackberry Juice to six pounds of apples 
pared and sliced) and one pound of crush- 
ed loaf sugar. Cook slowly until the 
apples are soft and the mixture thickens, 
then pour into sterilized glasses and seal 
with paraffin. This is wholesome, eco- 
nomical and has a flavor resembling jam 
made of damson plums. 





Grape-juice punch requires two quarts 
of grape-juice, one quart of water, one 
quart of ginger ale, juice of six lemons, 
juice of six oranges, sugar to taste. Make 


a sirup of one pound of sugar and the 
water. Add the orange and lemon peel 
(sliced), and chill. When about to serve 
remove the fruit peel, add the other in- 
gredients and pour over cracked ice. 


Delicious fruit lemonade: To two gal- 
lons of lemonade add the juice of six large 
oranges, or twelve small ones, and the juice 
from a can of sliced pineapple. Run the 
sliced pineapple through a food-chopper 
and add it to the lemonade. Strawberries, 
cherries and small pieces of orange, pine- 
apple and muskmelon can be added if 
desired. Pour into glasses partly filled 
with cracked ice and stick a sprig of mint 
in each glass. 

Raspberry vinegar makes a refreshing 
drink for a hot day. To make it put two 
quarts of fresh ripe berries into a porcelain 
vessel and pour over them a quart of 
vinegar. After twenty-four hours strain 
the berries and pour the juice over two 
quarts of fresh raspberries. Allow these 
to stand another twenty-four hours, then 
strain and allow one pound of sugar to 
each pint of juice. Put the juice in a stone 
jar, cover, set the jar in a kettle of boiling 
water and allow to boil for one hour. Skim 
the juice, then bottle and seal with paraf- 
fin. To serve the vinegar, pour it over 
cracked ice, and dilute with water, if 
necessary. 

To preserve butter: Place the butter in 
a granite or aluminum saucepan and place 
over a slow fire. The butter should melt 
slowly, allowing impurities to fall to the 
bottom and the scum which rises to the 
surface must be carefully removed. As 
soon as the butter has melted, the heat of 
the fire is increased until the butter begins 
to boil, the scum being continually re- 
moved and the butter stirred to prevent 
the impurities at the bottom from burning. 
When no more scum rises to the top, the 
boiling must be stopped, salt to taste is 
added and the melted butter is allowed to 
cool until it no longer burns fhe finger. 
The clear butter is then poured off into 
jars which are carefully closed, sealed 
with paraffin, then stored in a cool, dry 
place. 

Juices obtained from raspberries and 
blackberries can be used to eke out a 
meager supply of fruit, and if put up now 
can be combined with apples later. To 
prepare the juice, weigh the berries and 
add one-half as much cold water by 
weight. Boil in a covered kettle for ten 
minutes. Let stand ten minutes and strain. 
Bottle the juice for future use by filling 
fruit-jars with the juice, partly sealing the 
jars, and sterilizing them for sixteen 
minutes. Seal tightly and put to one side 
until apple-juice is available, then com- 
bine the bottled juice with from one-third 
to one half as much apple-juice and follow 
the general directions for making jelly. 
The apple pulp can be combined with quince 
parings and cores, or with barberries and 
made into jam. Rub the cooked quince 
through a sieve in order to remove seeds 
and hulls. 





































































Salesman Wanted 


Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
| South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas. 


E can be a trained, experienced 
salesman, who is now selling .to 


| farmers. 





Or, he may never have sold goods at 
| all, but thinks he can, wants to try and 
| is willing to learn. 
| The position may require some travel- 
ing, though at first we plan to keep the 

salesman near his home. 
| Each man will receive special training— 
he will be given every opportunity to 
make good. 

The position is permanent—will pay 
the right man a steadily increasing 
income, and there is promotion. 

The man who owns or has the use of a 
car, or horse and buggy, will have cer- 
tain advantages. 

Write at once, telling us all about your- 
self, your age, your business experience 
and what you have been earning—be 
explicit. 


Sales Department 


Wilmer Atkinson Company 
| Washington Square, Philadelphia 

















Here is a good chance, a great oppor- 
tunity. I have started hundreds of men 
and women in this high class, profitable en 
business who are now making 
Y week and more. No experience of any kind is a 
required. I want to show you a way to make big 
money this summer. oods made $16 first yng ry 
Margaret Emerick made $21 two days. Harris 


made $9one hour. Anyone can make money easy, 
quick, sure—taking orders for ‘ 


‘Zanol” Concen- 
trated Soft Drinks and Ciders, for making delici. 
oussummer drinks at home. Ever popular drink, 
Orangeade, Lemonade, Cherry, Apple Cider, &e, 
In concentrated form—small package—makes 80 glasses. / 
Always ready, avy time, jast add water. Guaranteed 
under U. S. Pure Food Laws. Big seller for pic- ——— 
a nics, parties, fairs, ball games, &c. Big line of 250 ——e 
1] other fast selling popular household necessities. I 
furnish complete Outfit and full instructions. Act 
quick. Write today for exclusive territory and free (4a, }/ 
trial offer. I will show you bow to make money, 


ALBERT MILLS, Mer. Dept52G0 Cincinnati, a 
oo SV Om oeac 





ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern § scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. Nosalves. 
Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. 8S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


C C. EL a 2346 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 








Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthen- 


ware, furniture, meerschaum, vases, books; for tip- 
ping billiard cues, etc. Keep it handy. The reliable 
cement, famous since 1876. Major's Rubber and 
Leather Cements are good—give full satisfaction. 

All three kinds—20c per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO., New York } 








This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player = piano or organ at quarter 
usual c It shows why one lesson 
expert is is Led orth a dozen other 
lessons. Quinn’s famous Written 
Method includes all: ot the many impor- 
nt modern i in 











music. Brings right to your the great advantages of con- 

servato! study. A the beginner or experienced p 

Endorsed by great artists. Successful uates everyw ore. 

Scientific yet easy to un pretend, Fully ilustrated. music 
ploma grante: jay for fre 


Quinn Con Conservatory, Studio Fi21, 596 Columbia Road, Boston 25, Mass. 


He ATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
jatest styles, superior work at 
po. Ly 9. . Prompt deliveries. Write for 

samples, postpaid, free. F. J. HOWiE, Maker, Beebe Plain, Vt. 
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Marketing Home Products 


Continued from page 31 


ordinary canned goods and you do not have 
to compete with them. You never see 
“fancy’’ goods on a bargain counter ; so do 
not put a cheap price upon your products. 

You can also go to your nearest city and 
interview the managers of the best hotels 
and restaurants, the stewards of social 
clubs and the managers of railroad dining- 
ears. Cater to a good trade, for a large 
number of people are on the lookout for 
the best products. Go to see these people 
on your own initiative or ask a friend to 
recommend you to them. If you really 
can produce something better than ordi- 
nary, you will have no difficulty in seeing 
these people and selling to them. 

Delicatessen shops, tea-rooms and clubs 
pay big prices for home-prepared food. 
Your express agent will give you the 
names of such private customers, for ex- 
press companies are willing to cooperate in 
every way possible to help the farm woman 
place her products and to assist city folks to 
get country food. Go to the express com- 
pany in your town and talk to the agent. 
Without a doubt he will be able to put you 
in touch with desirable customers. Having 
secured their names, write these people 
what you have to offer and payment can be 
made through the express agent. This is 
the safest way to transact business be- 
tween people unknown to each other. 

The second method of selling your goods 
is easy but expensive. There are many 
salesmen who would be glad to push your 
goods, particularly if you have a good 
novelty. Salesmen sell on commission, 
twenty per cent being about the average. 
There are also big jobbers who sell to retail 
stores. The jobbers will be able to bring 
you big orders if your products merit it; 
but here again the expensive commission 
must be considered and only a large output 
justifies this form of selling. 

Many people prefer advertising instead of 
the direct salesmanship or manufacturer’s 
agents. Some of gur biggest country trade 
has come about through advertising. To 
build up a trade in this way have circulars, 
describing your products, printed and 
mail them to possible customers living 
within reasonable distance. The manager 
of your telephone exchange will get you a 
list of such people. Your pamphlet can be 
in the form of a letter, with a description 
of the varieties and a price-list. Give it a 
“eatchy” title, so people will want to 
read it. A folder of small size containing 
about four pages is a good form. In this 
folder or leaflet, tell the reader who you 
are—that is, give enough information 
about yourself and your experience in 
canning and preserving, or as a grower of 
fine poultry to give strangers confidence in 
you. Do not be afraid to spend ten or 
fifteen dollars in mailing your leaflets; 
they will not cost much to print and one- 
cent postage will do for a leaflet ot this 
kind, A well-known sausage put up in 
Wisconsin was advertised in this way. 

Roadside advertising also pays. <A 
blackboard with items and prices distinctly 
written upon it will attract the eyes of all 
who pass by, while considerable business 
can be obtained by letter-writing. The 
letters must. be businesslike in appearance 
and expression, and should be typewritten. 

These are but suggestions; other ways 

may present themselves, but it is no 
trouble to find a market if you just start 
out determined to find one. 
























When Carl Chuggins was married, 
the wedding guests threw old shoes! 
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Lamps and Lanterns 


**The Sunshine of the Night’’ 
1. Make and Burn Their Own Gas From 
Common Motor Gasoline. 
2. Give 800 Candle Power of Brilliant Pure 
White Light. No Glare—No Flicker. 
8. More Light than 20 Old Style Oil Lamps 
or Lanterns. 
4. Light With Common Matches—No Torch 
Needed. ~wm» ; 
5. No Wicks to Trim or Chimneys to Wash. 
6. Can’t Spill or Explode Even If Tipped 
Over. Can’t Be Filled While 
Lighted. 
7. Cost to Use Less Than 15 
Cents a Week. 


7 zz” 2 AA 



















MAP BIO 


&. Solidly Built of Heavily 
Nickeled Brass. Will last 
a Life Time. 
9. Lamp is Hendemely 
iL Designed -- Equipped 
FA With Universal S: 
\ ah Holder. 


10. Lantern has Mica Globe 
With Reflector--Can’t 
Blow Out In AnyWind. 
Rain-proof,Bug-proof. 
11. Sold by 20,000 Deal- 
ers, If yours can’t sup- 
ply you write nearest 
factory branch, Dept. FJ21 
The Coleman 
Lamp Company 
Wichita St.Paul Toledo 
Dallas Los Angeles 


Atlanta hicago 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Stop | Using a Truss 


STUART’S PLAPAQ- PADS 


| Nhl Ul 
== 


et 


AWE 





are different from the truss, 
being medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive pur- 
yoaey to hold the flabby 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
attached — cannot slip, so 
cannot chafe or press against 
the pubic bone. Thousands 
aan pocceeeneny le 
themselves at home without 
— ——— hindrance from work—most 

Medal obstinate cases conquered. 
e.. as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of rec Overy ie 
natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 

SEND COUPON TODAY TO 
PLAPAO LABORATORIES, inc., 

1515 Stuart Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Grand Prix. 


Name 


Address é 
Return mail will bring Free Trial Piapao 


AGENTS: $42 a Week 


New hosiery proposition for men, women and children. 
All styles, colors and fancy stripes, 
including the finest line of silk hose. 
Guaranteed, One Year 
Must wear 12 months or replaced Free! 
A prospect in every home. Often sel} 
dozen pair to one family. Repeat ore 
ders will make you a steady income. 
You can sell for less than store prices. 
Mrs. McClure made over $200 first 
month. Mrs. Percy mate Tee nats See 
afternoons. spare oe or 
Anybody can sell this guaran ey line. 





















Free Dress Designing Lessons 

fay, DRESS and CONTUME SbISGN-” * COUPON 

odes Ch "VWolsouee earn Ra 2 gy Meme 
$50 to $100 Week ra Kipdiy cond po Srey cpm 


ple leseone in 
aking. 


Every Mother Should ¢ 7 io s04 
Learn Designing rl 





Send Coupon a 
Today. 
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t telle how most “engine” trouble blamed 
nm the wonderful Ford motor is timer trou- 
ble. To cure a “missing, ’ sluggish engine— 
and make it smooth-hitting, give it punch 
and pep,’ puton 


Red Starlimer 





RE A TR EN A LS TT TTS 
FOR FORD CARS-TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Standard and time-proved construction. No 


trick’’ or experimental features. Incom- 
parably fine in quality—inspeected 9 times— 
to give sure-firing and longer service. 


ROLLER ASSEMBLY is highest quality ever 

putin a timer. Roller, 
Look for the Red = runningonchrome steel 
Star on bushing, is of 100-point- 
the shell carbon tool steel—the 
one steel that wears 
smoothly and evenly 
and positively won't 
groove or pit the race. 
RACE is time-cured 
fibre, bone hard and 
perfectly polished. The 
finest made ! 





Red Star Timers cost you 
a few cents more; worth 
dollars more in service. 
Accept no substitute. Your 
dealer or garageman car- 
ries or can quickly get it 
for you. In stock at all 


It's your protection 
wholesale houses. 


against inferior timers 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 

**The Remedy for Ford Engine Trouble’’ 

Mighty interesting. Makes you realize the impor- 


tance of a good timer, saving trouble and money. 
adly majied on request. 


. AUTO COMPONENTS, INC. 
Dept. 900, 1721 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 


























THE OLIVER O1L-GAS BURNER 


Mokes cooking In summer a pleasure Instead cf a task. Heat when 
pak pape ed Lh than you need It. Does eway with 
cow! anc) eood—cheaper. our stove or range a ges stove. 

No free t make. irt, smoke, odor, chopping, 

eboveling~- carrying coal or wood. Saves hours of w 

Mekes your ‘etc ve bake better, cleaner, quicker. 

{= ase over 10 years. Doesn't change your stove, just sits 

jn ore box, easily slipped ry or out, ‘absolutely ag : 

Ufetime. Makes its own gas from coal-oil (kerosene) at 
cort. Giver even heat instantly, by cimory & turn 

Va ve Severe money. time, labor. der 


mx Ley-back guera! trial. Write for 
FLEE literature and special in ctory 
ACENTS WANTED. B8IC MONEY. 





one Oii-Gas Burner & 
Cidest Larg«. Mfr's Oil-Gas Burners. 
&G PINE STREET, 8ST, LOUIS, MO, 















SPRING A NEW GAME 


ON THE CROWD 


the greatest game since play- 

P eeg- -Ball ing cards were origi med 5 
The most sensational game of the season. 
] the excitement and interest of baseball 

and a dozen other games. 

Can be played as many ways as cards 
and keepe you guessing as to how to beat 
We supply instructions for 3 games 
—You ean originate a dozen others. 
Send ur your dealer’s name, address and 
25° and we will mail you the Pee. ‘Ball 
Game postpaid with full instructions. 
PETERSON OLSON CO. 
566 W. Wasbingten Street, CHICAGO 























Save 25c on Every $1 


This 2-jet VAPORIZER does it—runs your Ford as far 
— 


or gallons « of gasoline as you now go on 4, 
enniions 





carbon, increases 
on hitis. Can be installed in 10 minutes—no drilling - 
lay—Vaporizer sent 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
A sure meney-saver for you—a sure seller to your friends. 


tapping. Lasts a life-time. Send 
by retorm mail. 


Big commission. Get yours first. 
L. & & &. C. ASHLEY, Essex Junction, Vt. 
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Aunt Harriet 


Solves Many Problems 








LEASE suggest suitable music for a 
celebration on Independence Day. We 
shall have a band and a chorus. 
July Fourth. 


The buglers could open the program with 
the call to the colors, while a flag is being un- 
furled. This should be followed by the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner,”’ sung by the chorus and 
the audience and accompanied by the band. 
Kipling’s ‘“‘Recessional’’ by the chorus might 
come next, followed by amedley of the songs of 
our Allies in the late war, played by the band. 
Following this the chorus might sing ‘Lead 
Kindly Light.’ Then “The Presidents’ 
March” by Svendsen, played by the band, 
and after this, “The Long, Long, Trail,” 
which all should sing. The band can then 
play ‘‘The Stars and Stripes Forever,’’ by 
Sousa, and wind up with ‘America,’ which 
both chorus and audience should sing 


We have started a Mothers’ Club but do 
not know what kind of work we should do. 
Please advise. A Minnesota Mother. 
There is a great deal of interesting work in 
store for your Mothers’ Club. The States 
Relation Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
will furnish you with bulletins on most of the 
subjects which I shall mention, and books 
can be had which will be helpful also. Your 
club should study pre-natal care, the care and 
feeding of infants, proper food and clothing 
for school children, child training, toys, books, 
school problems, including school luncheons, 
proper school buildings, the relations of 
parents and teachers, studies, etc., and also 
moving pictures. Your club could work for 
a public health nurse, for the passage and ac- 
ceptance by your state of the Sheppard- 
Towner bill for the care of mothers and chil- 
dren, for child labor laws, for uniform mar- 
riage and divorce laws, bringing to pass a 
condition where all states have the same 
marriage license laws, prohibiting the mar- 
riage of the unfit, and making it impossible 
for one state to grant a divorce which has 
been refused by another state. All these 
things affect the future of our race and are 
well worth the consideration of women. 
Are there any “getting acquainted”’ games 
which we could use at a Christian En- 
deavor social? Leader. 


Guests usually arrive within a period of 
twenty minutes. As the people come in, 
have them take their places in a circle where 
they will play ‘‘Who’s Your Neighbor?”’ In 
the center of the circle stands a leader who is 
“it.”’ The first half-dozen or dozen players 
will have had a chance to learn each other's 
names. Have the leader point to some one 
and shout: ‘‘One, two, three, who’s your 
neighbor?’’ If the person indicated by the 
index finger fails to call aloud the name of the 
person at his right, that player must take the 
place in the center. If the player answers 
immediately, telling the right name, the 
leader must point to another, and continue 
to be “‘it’’ until some one fails to respond 
correctly. As guests arrive, the game can be 
interrupted only long enough for each guest 
to take a place in the circle; at the same time, 
the leader should announce “This is Miss 
‘So and So,’ or ‘Mr. So and So.’ ’’ After fifteen 
or twenty minutes of play the leader should 
announce that each player will be expected 
thereafter to tell the name of his neighbor at 
a moment’s notice. 

After the guests have gotten their neigh- 
bors’ names straightened out, have them 
play the Sentence Game. Have the leader, 
in the center of the circle, call out: ‘Mr. 
Smith, make a sentence of six words, each 
word beginning with the first letter of your 
name.’’ One minute should be allowed for 
this, and if Mr. Smith is successful, he may 
respond with: ‘‘Sam Smith stole seven sleek 
sheep,”’ or something else to that effect. If 
not able to respond within the given time, 
“Mr. Smith’ takes his place in the circle 
and calls*on some other player by name. 
This is a further help toward remembering 
the names of those present. 





AuNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, guggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who @re in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 
fit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 








Food Value~ 


= put away in an Indiana Silo is 
worth twice as much as corn left in the 
field. It will put twice as much weight on 
your cattle—produce twice as much milk. 


That’s why in ordinary years an Indiana 
Silo pays for itself. Thousands have paid 
for themselves before the owner had to 
pay us. 

Indiana Silos have satisfied 60,000 
American farmers who now own 75,000 
Indiana Silos. They give the biggest value 
for your dollar. That’s why the Indiana 
is the most widely used silo. 


Write for easy payment plan. 


THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR CO. 
60 Union Bldg. - - ~~ Anderson, Ind. 
60 Silo Bld - Kansas City, Mo. 
60 Indiana Bag. . = «© «= Des Moines, la. 
60 Live Stock ange - Fort Worth, Tex. 





The an way 


to handle gasoline 


Just like sucking cider through a straw—that’s the 
way the new ROTHWEILER Pum raws gaso- 
line, oil or other liquids from a 
tank, drum or barrel—and gets 
it all—whether you tap from 
end or through side. Has seam- 
less steel cylinder — ground 
valves and oil proof packings. 
Suction pipe long enough to 
drain largest barrel. Anti-drip 
spout prevents waste — per- 
mits attachment of hose to 
pump direct into high or low 
auto or tractor tank. Handles 
4 gallons of gasoline a minute. 
Give one a_ trial — quickly 
saves its cost through the gas- 
oline and oil it saves. Fully 
guaranteed—used in largest 
industrial plants. 


Send NO Money 


If your dealer doesn't 
carry the new ROTH- 
WEILER, order direct 
—send no money— we'll 
send the pump. Use it 
1Odays. If satished, kee; 
it and send us $10. fe 
not satisfied, return 
pump at our expense. 
* * * Rothweiler & Co., 
2962 First Avenue 
> South, Seattle, Wash. 































auto owner 
each localit 
use andin jucs 
Mell ” Extra-Ply and Cord Tires. 
Make money part or full time. No 
capitalor experience need a 
ctions Furnished. GUARANTE Dd 


000 Miles 
eee Paar 

SFO 
GIVEN Deena, 


Agen 
MELLINGER a Tine @& RUBBER Co. 
938 North Oak St., Kansas City, Mo, 











(2) Sample to test and book 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept, 123, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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HE feet should be well-cared for at all 
times, but especially so in warm weather 
when they are most sensitive. So many im- 
purities are carried off through the pores of 
the feet, that the daily bath is really a neces- 
sity. If the tub bath is not convenient the feet 
ean be sponged in a moment, the sponging to 
be followed by a brisk rub with a rough towel. 
If the feet are sensitive and tender, bathe 
them in a solution of bicarbonate of soda and 
hot water; two tablespoonfuls of soda to a 
pail of water will be sufficient. A bath of this 
sort often relieves the pain caused by corns 
and bunions. Any attention given the nails 
or corns should follow the hot bath. 

In caring for the feet, cut the nails in con- 
cave form or straight across, according to the 
shape of the toe. In any case avoid cutting 
the corners of the nails too short, or the skin 
of the toe will be forced over the nail and 
further growth of the nail will force it under 
the flesh, when inflammation is sure to fol- 
low, sometimes with serious results. Sharp 
corners of the nails should be rounded by 
means of a nail-file. 

Pain and inflammation in the large joint 
may indicate the formation of a bunion and 
should be carefully noted. Bunions are 
usually caused by pressure, and relief comes 
by changing to shoes which fit more easily. 
To postpone or prevent the formation of a 
bunion, grasp the big toe and work it ’round 
and ’round in a rotary motion in order to 
loosen the joint; this can be followed by ap- 
plications of iodine. For bunions which have 
already developed, use medicated bunion 
plasters. These give instant relief and in 
time will effect a cure. 

Soft corns form between the toes; and unless 
absorbent cotton is inserted to prevent rub- 
bing, a second corn will appear on the other 
toe. Dr. Galbraith, in her book on personal 
hygiene, recommends the application of 
bluestone in the treatment of soft corns. The 
stone is moistened in water, then applied 
thoroughly to the corn and a bit of absorbent 
cotton placed between the toes. Stearate of 
zinc, which is a fine powder, is also recom- 
mended in the treatment of soft corns. Dust 
the powder freely on absorbent cotton and 
place between the toes. 

When the skin splits between the toes, ap- 
ply chalk, the kind used for writing upon 
blackboards. Procure a stick of the chalk, 
scrape off the outer layer and throw this 
away. ‘Scrape the remaining chalk to a fine 
powder and dust this powder between the 
toes. The chalk has a drying effect which is 
very healing and gives quick relief. 

Hard corns should be pared or removed 
after the bath. A solution of one tablespoon- 
ful of turpentine and two tablespoonfuls of 
olive-oil, applied night and morning, may 
assist in the cure of the corn; if not, use one 
of the advertised corn cures. If in caring 
for the feet you should unfortunately cut 
the flesh, bathe the wound at once with an 
antiseptic lotion. Forty parts of listerine to one 
part of carbolic acid is good for the purpose. 

When excessive perspiration is present ap- 
ply the following powder, night and morning: 
Salieylic acid, 105 grains; powdered boracic 
acid, 350 grains; pure powdered talc, seven 
ounces. 

The perspiration which is accompanied 
by an unpleasant odor is really a disease 
known as “bromidrosis” and is difficult to 
cure. The feet should be bathed night and 
morning in water containing salt or alum. 
The stockings should be changed daily or 
even twice a day, and several pairs of shoes 
should be kept in use in order to allow each 
pair to be thoroughly aired and dried before 
ing worn again. For the treatment of 
bromidrosis the National Druggist suggests 
the following formula, under the name of 
“Army Foot Powder,” to be dusted in the 
shoes night and morning: Salicylic acid, one 
dram; boric acid, four drams; menthol, thirty 
grains; eucalyptol, thirty minims; French 
chalk, four ounces. Rub into a fine powder 
in a mortar (this should be done by a phar- 
macist). Many of Our Folks feel the need of 
a foot powder, and the above formula is ex- 
cellent for the purpose. 

Address all letters pertaining to beauty 
problems and the care of the body to the 
Health and Beauty Editor, The Farm Jour- 
nal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write briefly, with pen and ink, and enclose 
stamp for reply. 
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then but it will pay you to good set in the stubble? 
take time to find out not If not, why not? 


only the yield but the real six years of potash starvation 


O* course, you are very busy Has the clover and grass made a 


quality. 


Is the weight per struck bushel Enough German Potash has now 
up to the standard? 


Does it 


bring the top price in your mar- Potash prices are now much 


ket? 


Is the weed seed box free from Tell your dealer now what 
light chaffy wheat grains? ae 


SOIL AND CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE, H. A. HUSTON, Mer. 


42 Broadway 


has had its effect on wheat lands. 
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‘ wish can bu wheat fertilize 
grade high enough to with 4 to 6 per cent. of potash. 
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2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 

12,16,22&30 H-P. 
you can get 
Right NOW 3°. Sint? 
Engine—any size or style—Kerosene or Gas- 
oline—at a big saving. You need engine power 
to reduce labor costs—do more and earn more. Tellme 
what you want—Engine, Power Saw, Buzz Saw, Log Saw. 
or Tree Saw, and I will send you Special Information and 
Price. 90-DAY TEST—LIFETIME GUARANTEE, 
If you are short of cash, I will take your liberty 
\ bonds—any issue—or sel] you on Easy Terms as 
\\\\ style rig you want. § can make immediate 
shipment and guarantee safe delivery. 
Engine Book No. 49. For Log, Tree and Power 

Saws, specify Saw Catalog No. 17. 
1622 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1622 Empire Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
















Liberty Bonds Same as Cash 

you wish. First write me, stating size and 

WD) \ BIG CATALOG FREE Fer cx2iee, inter. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
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Khaki Pants 24% Shoes 


*1.55 


Parcel Post, 10c Extra 


2 Pair for $3 


cloth, 
5 pockets & flaps ; good for all 
outdoor wear. Sizes, 30 to 48. 


With or 
without 
hob- 
nails 











BRAND-NEW 
BRAND-NEW 


*3.95 


Parcel Post, lic Extra 
These are guaranteed to be 
government shoes. Made of 
toughest leather 
money can buy. 


of shelter tent khaki 
tailor-made, with cuffs; 








Money Back | Army & Na 
if not 50%. 
satisfied for Bargain Circular 
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reduced Send 

















MARKET STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Turn Your nto a Money: 
Making Motor Truck With an 


At from 1-5 to 1-8 the cost of any track of equal capacity the Ford, 
Buick, » Cadi Ges, Coane, Sine axweil, or any other 
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laces far apart are brought together, to the present convenience and advantage 


of the Public and to the certain destruction, in time 


st of petty jealousics, 


blind d prejudices, by which the Public al. have always been the sufferers.” 
ins iatiailini dina anes Fam Charles Dickens’ Preface to Pickwick Papera. 


The Advance 
of Understanding 


Even romance of sixty 
brief years ago could not 
smagine the great advance 
heralded by the passing of 
the stage coach. The rail- 
way and telegraph were 
coming into their own; but 
the telephone had not been 
<¢ much as dreamed about. 


*Yet the wise men of that 
cay saw the imperative 
need. They saw the value 
of every step which 
brought people into closer 
communication with each 


other. They knew this to 


be the one way to increase 





Better Service 


4 


understanding; and to 
eliminate the “‘host of petty 
jealousies, blindnesses and 
prejudices, by which the 
Public alone have always 
been the sufferers.” 


Then came the tele- 
phone. And with its com- 
ing time and distance are 
swept away and a hundred 
million people are made 
neighbors. 


Places far apart are 
brought together by 34,- 
000,000 conversations a 
day over the Bell System. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 





“DONT SHOUT” 


hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
i MORLEY PHONE. 














I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
visible. I would not know I 
had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. 

“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just it." Over one 
hundred thousand 





The SHAW 
“= y Motorbicycle 


A devendable, easy runnin 


otgssoline. Rivetntely 
t once full information, also abou 
Risesbasenb-onainee your old bike a motorcycle, 


SHAW MFG, CO., Dept.3117,GALESBURG, KANSAS, U.S.A, 








WHY not spend Spring, Summer, 
and Fall athering butterflies, 
insects? I buy — — of kinds for collec- 
tions. Some worth $7each. Simple out- 
door work with a instructions, pictures, 
orice list. — dn Send 10 cents 
STAMPS: ‘or my cota Prospectus. 


ox. ee Dealer in Insects, Dpt.16, Ocean Park, Calif, 









sold. Write tor booklet and testimonials. 

THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, 26 S. 15th St., Phila 
Exact 

Size 









Postpaid. 8 for 82.65. Best 
we 7-inch shears, $1.20. This Knife 
f gad Shears, $1.88. Best hol- 
low ground razor, with strop,$2.85, 
id. Every M. 

blade is hand- 








Practical Designs for July 
yon clasps can not always be 


depended upon to keep the various 
underwear straps from slipping off the 
shoulder, an uncomfortable and an un- 
sightly state of affairs. It is a simple 
thing to catch the straps together with a 
bit of white baby ribbon, tying it in a 
little bow-knot. Ten or twelve inches of 
ribbon will be sufficient, and after know- 
ing the comfort of having things in place, 
tying on the ribbons will become a part of 
one’s toilet. 

The apron front which appears on skirt 
No. 3639 is a popular feature this year. 
The illustration shows the skirt combined 
with blouse No. 3240, and attractively de- 
veloped in dotted Swiss with bands of the 
same material and a satin girdle. The pat- 
tern is suitable for soft silks, Georgette 
crépe, voile or other soft cottons. The un- 
derwaist and sleeves could be made of a 
contrasting fabric. 

A comfortable housedress is pictured in 
No. 3622,here developed in figured percale, 
with collar, vestee and cuffs of white ma- 
dras. The pattern is as desirable for serge or 
tricotine as it is for linen or cotton fabrics. 
\ dress made of serge could have the col- 
lar, vestee and cuffs made of satin to match. 

The attractive dress for misses and small 
women shown in No. 3649 is quite up to 
date with its semi- fitted waist, puffed 
sleeves and circular skirt. Another dress 
in these sizes appears in No. 3625, and has 
a shapely collar and a sash. Soft and me- 
dium-weight materials in silk, wool or cot- 
ton will do for either of these dresses, and 
they could be made up without trimming, 
or decor: ated with embroidery or beads. 

Ladies’ skirt No. 3643 could be made of 
a variety of fabrics ; the stitching, which 
is done in heavy floss, could be omitted, 
especially on a skirt made of linen or cot- 
ton fabrics. 

The shapely cover-all apron shown in 
No. 3623 is made of gingham, but could be 
made of ripplette, unbleached muslin, per- 
cale or chambray. 

Young women will find many occasions 
for wearing a middy blouse like the one 
pictured in No. 3640. The blouse can be 
made of linen, linene, madras, jean, serge 
or flannel. 

A simple nightdress is made of flowered 
crépe plisse, according to pattern No. 3634. 
The revers at the neck, the sleeves and 
hem are brier-stitched in thread which 
matches the flowers; the lacer at the throat 
matches the stitching. 

Misses and girls will like the one-piece 
dress pictured in No. 3626, which is shown 
made of blue and white tissue gingham, 
with a vest of white batiste and Val edg- 
ing. A blue ribbon encircles the waist and 
is tied at the side. The back view of the 
dress shows it made of Japanese crépe em- 
broidered in white. 

Unbleached muslin embroidered with 
dark blue and dark red cotton makes an 
attractive combination for girls’ dress No. 
3627. Chambray, linen and gingham could 
all be used, the embroidery could be omit- 
ted and the collar, cuffs and belt made of 
a contrasting color or fabric. 

The pretty little dress shown in No. 3651 
suggests possibilities for making use of 
short lengths of material. The dress could 
be made of plain and plaid or figured cot- 
ton, or in serge or poplin with plaid or 
checked suiting. The pattern provides for 
both long and short sleeves, and the dress 
could be worn with a guimpe, if desired. 

The scaemies little play suit shown in 


‘The Reve lcniial Pda 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each, 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15cents in coin for our up- 
to-date 1921 Spring and Summer Catalog, contain- 
ing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and thirty embroidery stitches. 


Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv. 
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No. 3632 has a yoke and cuffs of black 
and white figured percale, and the rest of 
the garment is made of pink chambray. 
Many other combinations of material will 
suggest themselves. 
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3240. Ladies’ Blouse. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 inches bust measure. 

3639. Ladies’ Skirt. 6 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 
inches waist measure. 

3649. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 

3626. Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

3651. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

3627. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

3623. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: small, 34-36; me- 
dium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. 

3625. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 

3622. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

3632. Child’s Play Suit. 5 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 
3, 4 years. 

3640. Ladies’ Middy Blouse, 7 sizes : 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

3634. Ladies’ Nightdress. 4 sizes: small, 34-36: 
medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 
46-48 inches bust measure. 

3643. Ladies’ Skirt. 6 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 
inches waist measure. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 
number and size of the pattern wanted. 
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CONFECTION 
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Make it a real Holiday —Eat Cracker Jack! 
Three generations of boys and girls; There’s only one Cracker Jack. Re- 
and their fathersand mothers,haveliked member that! ‘The More You Eat; 
Cracker Jack because of those crisp the More You Want.” 


kernels of popcorn and big meaty 
peanuts all covered with » ter ee 


golden molasses candy. 
It’s good for them, a shied as well ies ee ee arg a 


asa coinscconicie Confections 



































TWO F ORD CARS GIVEN “825° 


PRIZES 


On August 3ist, 1921, I am going to give a new Ford 
Touring Car, fully equipped, with electric lights and 
starter, to some one who answers my Ad. and is the most 
successful in carrying out my simple instructions. In this 
contest I will also give a new Model Ford Roadster, fully 
equipped and thousands of dollars in Cash Rewards, Motor- 


etc., etc., and in case of a tie I will duplicate the prize tied for. 


GET 1,000 VOTES 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See how many 
, you can find. Some are looking right at you, some turned 
- sidewise. You will find them upside down and every way. 
a“ Mark each face you find with a pencil and mail to me with 
your name and address. If you find as many as five of 
the hidden faces I will enter you in this contest with 1,000 
Ys votes to your credit and send you full particulars. The two 
— >= leaders will get these cars. Why not you? Write today SURB. 





AR Tye, 








cycles, Bicycles, Gold Watches, Diamond Rings, Phonographs, }- 





D. W. BEACH, Contest Mgr., Dept. 747, Spencer, Indiana 











Check off at the right the use that most interests you and 


Do You Need This Help? 





I will send you my booklet and personal advice. 


The Natural Body B SP esr 

e€ atura y race _}| Better figure 

overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC aiuents of men 

rentfl rat Develops, erect, grace ful if abi Brings _] Pregnancy 

restful relief, comfort, health, stren $ Ay ility to do’ ] 

things. IT HAS HELPED NEARL a shoulders 
Reinad cial atrocious } upture 

Read i users say: pains and overcame perma- ne P : . 

nently a spinal curvature.’’ “Lifted me physically out of | Constipation 

darkest depths of suffering after everything else had failed. Nervousness 


**Gives one an upright, perfect form.’’*‘I wore it for strength- 


ening a weak back—it certainly pocom lished its purpose.’’ 
‘Comfortable as a dress.’ ‘Wort the money in the world.’ Enlarged abdomen 


at my expense. Write ] 
Wear It 30 Days Free me in confidence ite Weak each: 
my booklet. Check chart at right. I will at once write you af Stomach trouble 


my personal advice and give you our liberal proposition. . 
HOWARD C. RASH, President, Natural Body Brace Co. (J Misplaced organs 











2 Rash Building, Salina, Kansas 

















KLEAN-RITE Magic Washing Wonder. Washes 
Sothes without rubbing. Sells for 25¢—you can make 19c. 
istributing samples free. Write Quick. 


BESTEVER PRODUCTS CO., 1941-J, Irving Park, CHICAGO 


—-WONDER MONEY MAKERS 

MEN D ETS mend nd leks Ietpaty 2 ~ sg yt od 
is ter bags, tigh nm 

kage tai Pree Samples to Agents. 

: package Co., Sox 310-A, Amsterdam, &, ¥. 





ptottering. “its Cause 
I cured myself after stents 20 years. 






GENTS QUICK SALES! 350% PROFIT 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for Je-osae be we & on Stammering and 
Cure.”’ It tells how 






B. N. Bogue, 1480 Bogue Bldg, N. Illinois St, Indianapolis 
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Nuts To Crack—s, SAM LOYD 


HREE miners who realized that they 
could not carry enough provisions to last 
all three the entire distance of a long jour- 
ney, figured out amethod whereby provisions 
were to be transferred from one to the other, 
so that first one man should return, then the 
second, and the third continue to the point 
of destination. Each man started out with 
enough food to last one man seventy-two days 


and they traveled at the rate of twenty miles 
each day 

From this data we are asked to figure out 
just how far one member of the trio was able 
to proceed, not forgetting that all three re- 


turned to the starting 
point without cutting 
down rations. 


Plus and Minus 


Spell out the names of 
the little objects. Then 
add and subtract as 
indicated by the signs 
and the resulting let- 
ters will be the name 
of a small reptile. 





Dropping a Letter ‘ 


*‘Chief”’ wers the first description. How 

many of ti ther words can you discover? 
Remove I from a leader and leave a cook. 
Remove I from girl and leave enraged. 
Remove I from destruction and leave to 


temove I from bodily suffering and leave a 
COOKINg UlemE. . 

Remove I from a pigment and leave a 
lo} red her th 
sarvoTeQd ft Cath 


ym spoken and leave mournful. 


Remove I fr 


Remove I from calmness and leave a 
government grant. 


Concealed Geography 


Each of the following sentences contains the 
name of a city, town or village in the United 
States: 

Now let the doctor see Jumbo’s tongue. If 
you are the curlew I stoned yesterday I 
apologize. Frightened by the terrible mob I 
led sister away. How Anna polishes the 
silver when Jack is expected! Just look at 
that superb Angora cat. 


Philosophical Rebus 


Here is an excellent bit 

of philosophical advice 
2 : set forth in old-style 

rebus form. Can you 
read it? 


Shopping Talk 


I know two devoted 
sisters who have found 
it an agreeable plan to 
pool their allowances 
and do their shopping 
together. 

2 On one of their recent 
visits to the stores, Martha bought a hat and 
pair of shoes for $15. Then Gertrude paid as 
much for a blouse as Martha did for a hat 
and invested the remainder of their money 
in a parasol. 

On their homeward trip Gertrude, who had 
been ‘‘thinking over’’ a remark of Martha’s 
anent her blouse costing as much as Martha’s 
hat, called attention to the fact of Martha’s 
shoes having cost $1 more than Gertrude’s 








A NEW BOOK 


for Dairymen 


“Concrete on the Dairy Farm” 
It will help you boost dairy profits 


It’s full valuable information of how 
and why +o use concrete for barns, ice- 
houses, watering troughs, silos, water 


storage tanks, barnyard pavements— 
every necessary dairy farm building. 
Write nearest District Office, for 
your free copy. Remember! 


“CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Organized Service 
Atlanta Salt Lake City 
Chicage helens Minneapolis San Francisco 
Dallas indianapolis New York 
City Pp bt. Louis 
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feed wood to saw. Ko limit tothe 














NO MONEY NEEDED 


to start raising white mice and white rats. Profits 


Tho 
ing stock without any 
inte cost and we buy all you raise. Particulars 


‘TORY SUPPLY 
eeat Ridge Ave., Phitadetphia, Pa. 


More Miles Per Galion ~~ + Peck’s fate 
nt’s outfit $1—sells for $4. 


seeecticink THOR vist N Catiele St. Phitadelhia 

















Drive FORDSON like a Team 








the imple- 
ment, not the trac- 
tor. Operate both 
tractor and imple- 
ment yourself, Handle the clutch, shift gears 
and steer with only two lines. ‘Triangle on steer- 
ing wheel holds tractor straight ahead or to 
furrow if lines are left alone. All horse-drawn 
implements used without special hitches, 


COLE LINE DRIVE 


makes driving the Fordson a pleasure. Keeps 
driver away from noise, heat and dirt. Saves one 
man. Easy to install and operate. Pays for itself 
in a few days. Thoroughly tried out and tested. 
Sold on a money-back guarantee. If your dealer 
can’t supply you order direct. Write at once for 
full information. 

Price (including Universal Hitch), $48. 

Agents wanted in every county in U. 8S. 


Cole Mfg Co 1239 Central Avenue, 
. °9 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BEATS 0c GASOLINE 


increases Power and Mileage 40% 
Amazing auto invention. Wonderful 
uretor. uaranteed to 












motor from 30 to 60 per cent. 


Lo) E. Sent on 30 DAYS? TRIAL 


Fits any make of car. Put oninafew 
Fords make i) 


© to ae quence. Other eave po 
n oO ine. 

tionate ‘meooane. a hy jal 80-day 

trial offer. Name your car. AGENTS W TED. 


AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR co. 
1323 Madison Stree Dayton, Ohio 


No Joke To Be Deaf 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, 
with these Artificial Ear 
Drums. I wear them day 
and night. They are per- 
tectiy pontfortabie. No one 

rite me and 2 









wile tell 70 yous true wow, gf —, 
ow I make 
ain kine. aaa Obpitented =" 


GEO. P.WAY, Artificial Ser bres Co. (iac.) 
14 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 








Solid — well made, potrene. 
ly sewed. Regular $1 1.50 ad 
5 to 


values. Sizes from 5 
Write for Price List. 
FEDERAL STORES CO. 
Dept. F, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








parasol, and suggested that if they had ap- 
portioned their blouse and shoe money so 
that Gertrude’s blouse would have cost half 
as much more than Martha’s shoes, they 
would have each spent the same amount of 
money. 

From the facts here recorded who can 
figure out the exact prices of their various 
purchases? 

ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES 


The French rivers were: 


OISE and 


Flowing in France: 
MEUSE, MARNE, SEINE, 
AISNE. 


A puzzle sum: WASP minus P plus HINGE 
minus E plus TON leaves WASHINGTON. 


Trading livestock: A cow was worth fifty 
chickens and a horse 120 chickens. They had 
selected five horses and seven cows, worth 
950 chickens. An additional seven cows 
would be worth 350 chickens, so they must 
have taken 1,300 chick- 
ens to market. 


Making a flag: Here 
we see how two pieces 
from a perfect square 
will fit together to form 
the Swiss flag. 
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Capable Country Boys 
By EDGAR WHITE 


The things boys and girls can accomplish 
nowadays make their elders sit up straight, 
take notice, and try to see how it’s done. 
Of all young folks, country boys and girls 
are the most capable. The Blanton boys, 
for instance, have shown the good stuff that 
is in them—and what is more, they’ve shown 
it in dollars and cents. 

Milton and Ben Blanton, of Sikeston, Mo., 
aged sixteen and fourteen, have gone into 
hog raising. They might have published 
country newspapers, as their grandfather and 
father and uncle had before them. But they 
preferred hogs. 

Having developed by their own work a 

starting capital of $400, they invested part 
in thrift stamps, and bought a purebred 
Poland-China gilt for $150. No hog in all 
Missouri received more solicitous care than 
did No. 1 of the Blanton herd to come. Ten 
little pigs eventually were added to the 
family, of which only one departed this life. 
The others grew big and strong and healthy. 
At last the hog colony became so large as to 
make imperative the need forshelter of greater 
dimensions. The boys chose the hard but 
cheap method of doing the work themselves, 
and getting their own lumber from the swamp 
lands some distance away. They ~~ *€ a 
team and hauled in the lumber, and built, 
a substantial, workmanlike manner, rei oo 
6 x 8 houses for their hogs, put up the fencing 
and cross-fencing and made the job complete, 
saving their capital for further investment. 

On twenty-two acres of rented land, the 
Blanton boys produced 700 bushels of corn, 
and are planning a larger acreage for next 
year. Their stock now comprises five old 
sows, twenty early spring gilts, seven spring 
barrows, four high-class spring boars, and 
twenty-seven fall pigs. 

The Blanton brothers are planning to make 
their first public sale noteworthy in their sec- 
tion. The bills and advertising matter they 
will get up and print themselves. And the 
hogs will be so fat and clean that the crowd 
just can’t help bidding lively. 

According to calculations, the young breed- 
ers will have enough money to make a sub- 
stantial initial payment on a good farm when 
the youngest member of the firm is through 
high school. When they are twenty-one, the 
Blanton boys will be in the farming and stock 
business “‘up to their eyes,’’ and will prove to 
“dad” that their farm will beat his printshop 
all to hollow as a money-making proposition. 

The accomplishment of these two ambitious 
Missouri lads is worthy of study because of 
the underlying motives that have guided 
their transactions. They learned to think 
and act for themselves, and thus acquired the 
self-reliance that has enabled them to make 
deals and trades ~aasagge nf they never hired 
anything done they cou id do themselves; 
they realized very early that success of a sort 
worth having could only be achieved through 
hard work and sacrifice. 

Naturally, the people around Sikeston are 
much interested in the Blanton brothers, 
and they show with pride’to visitors what the 
lads have done. The industry and enterprise 
of the Blantons have stimulated other boys 
and have been most wholesome for the com- 
munity. Wideawakes, let’s hear from you. 
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? The CountryBay and Girl “| 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 








A Fierce Plant with a Sweet Heart 


UT of the great American 
deserts, where thousands of 
men and beasts have starved to death, 
comes a new food for cattle and a sweet- 
meat for man. And it comes from the least 
kindly or promising of sources, that reptile 
of the vegetable world, the tortuous cactus. 
The mother-mill, which changes this wild 
plant to domestic purposes of the tamest 
sort, is located at San Bernardino, Calif. The 
mills are fed great quantities of the coarsest, 
prickliest stuff and grind out flour, meal, 
grain, potash, fiber, 


By LEE McCRAE 


more are required for finishing, 
drying and packing—eleven days 
in all to transform this fierce plant from the 
heart of the desert into the daintiest bonbons 
for my lady’s table. Some are chocolate cov- 
ered, some combined with nuts, but the pure, 
transparent cubes are best. 

For years and years, nobody knows how 
long, the Indians have used the juice of this 
big cactus as a drink and they eat the pulp 
boiled or fried, or even raw if very hungry. 
The ancient Toltecs, the gentler and more 
poetic ancestors of the 





sirup, and poultry food. 
Not even the spines are 
wasted. As a by-prod- 
uct, when put through 
a chemical process, 
they are converted in- 
to an ash which is 
twenty per cent pot- 
ash. Another useful 
by-product is the tough 
fiber of the stalks and 
skins which is sold to 
manufacturers of rope 
and twine. 

But the chief prod- 
ucts, the meal, flour 
and grain, are rich in 
carbohydrates, putting 
fat upon stock and af- 
fording, when mixed 
with cottonseed-meal 
or alfalfa-meal, a per- 
fectly balanced ration. 








Aztecs, are supposed 
to have been the first 
makers of cactus can- 
dy. The Indians have 
some beautiful legends 
about the Visnaga, and 
upon them hinge many 
of their customs of love- 
making and marriage. 
_ Itsspines are solong, 
stout and curved that 
Indians still use them 
successfully for fish- 
hooks. 

When the Catholic 
priests in 1771 first 
arrived at the fertile 
plains of Southern Cali- 
fornia, now called the 
San Gabriel valley, 
they established one of 
their famous Missions. 
Their aim was not only 








Made into cakes, they 
are greedily eaten by 
cattle and form excel- 
lent biscuits that make the bow-wows happy. 

But to the boys and girls the most interest- 
ing thing afforded by this weird plant is the 
fine sirup its juices evolve. It is surely an- 
other illustration of Samson’s riddle, ‘‘Out of 
the strong came forth sweetness.’’ The crude 
sirup looks like sorghum and may be used for 
cooking purposes, but the refined is as clear 
and good-tasting as any on the market. 

In Phoenix and Bisbee, Ariz., there are 
large candy-making firms which turn out 
varied and most delicious confections from 
the pulp and juices of the huge, barrel-shaped 
variety called the Visnaga. A single one of 
these will often be four feet high, two and a 
half feet in diameter, and weigh more than 
100 pounds. The manufacturers declare 
that 100 pounds of candy can be made from 
one such specimen. 

After the thorny, deep-seamed outer part 
is chopped off, the pale green, exceedingly 
juicy pulp is cut into cubes to be put into a 
crystallizing sirup for seven days. Four days 


A fence that is a fence 


to make a home for 
themselves, but to con- 
vert and civilize the 
Indians. They did make friends with thou- 
sands, but other thousands remained hostile, 
and for the sake of protection, they enclosed 
some four hundred acres of the richest land 
about their habitation with a cactus fence. 
Part of this fence is still deeply rooted near 
the writer’s home. As may be seen from the 
illustration, the stumps are at least ten feet 
high, and a most forbidding wall. Pioneer 
inhabitants declare it once had grown to be 
from forty to fifty feet thick, becoming an 
impregnable fence. 

The Burbank evolution, the spineless 
cactus, is ‘‘fat’’ leaved, smooth and juicy, 
good for forage; but it is not nearly so useful 
as the product of the scorching desert, parch- 
ed, wind-warped, forbidding in its exterior, 
yet yielding, at the touch of man, food and 
drink and useful materials. Man has a new 
friend in an unlooked-for place, an enemy 
in aspect, but a veritable friend at heart, 
teaching him anew to ‘‘Judge not on the outer 
appearance.” 


When Birdland Goes to Battle 


HE other evening I was at- 

tracted by a great disturb- 
ance. There seemed to be some sort of bird 
convention taking place. There were robins, 
sparrows, blackbirds, blue jays and catbirds 
all assembled in a big cherry tree and all 
making a terrible noise. 

I thought at once that they must have met 
for some common purpose, for we never see 
all those birds together without their being 
engaged in battle. And 
sure enough, high up 


By T. C. HART 


dash away in full ery and ina few 
minutes be back with several oth- 
ers of his kind. Blue jays, robins, blackbirds 
and catbirds all went for reenforcements, and 
then two brown thrashers and a flicker sud- 
denly appeared like a police reserve in answer 
to a riot call. 

The allied bird forces became too much for 
Mr. Owl, and at last he was put to flight with 
a majority of the bird pack after him in full 
cry. But the following 
day he again put in his 





in the tree I saw an 
owl. All the other birds 
had come together to 
give battle toacommon 
enemy. At any other 
time these various bfrds 
would have been fight- 
ing each other, but on 
this evening robins 
perched on the same 
limb with blue jays. 
Catbirds and black- 
birds sat side by side 
and the outlaw spar- 
rows were mingling 
with the crowd like 
life-long friends. 

First one bird and 
then another would 
make a dash at the owl, 
the common enemy. 
Then some bird would 








appearance and was 
seen perched on a stake 
in the garden. No 
sooner had he lit on 
that stake than the 
battle-cry of birdland 
sounded throughout the 
neighborhood. Once 
more the rallying bat- 
tle-cry of allied bird- 
dom brought a surpris- 
ing result. From every 
direction came robins, 
jays, blackbirds, spar- 
rows, thrushes and cat- 
birds. 

In the winking of an 
eye almost twenty or 
more birds had assem- 
bled for the battle — 
and the assault began. 
Continued on page 40 
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utdoors and 
the skin — 


Don’t forego the pleasure of outdoor 
life because the sun and wind coarsen 
and roughenyour skin. The regular use 
of Resinol Soap and Ointment is almost 
sure to offset these effects. Resinol 
Soap rids the pores of dust and oil, and 
Resinol Ointment soothes the chapped 
and roughened skin, 


Sold by all druggists. 


Resinol 


MAKES YOU > 





DEGREES OF SOUND 

VLBRATION, VOLUMES 

AND CONTROL. 

—SOUNDS THE KEY- 

NOTE OF YOUR EAR— 

° The Latest Triumph 
of Science 

Ask for circular ‘‘Makes You Hear.” This tells all 

about it and how it becomes yours, 

The Magnipbone Co., 29 E, Madison St,, Chicago, Wl, Dept, 49 


TELL TOMORROW'S 
Beg cits the went St hous Weather 
Wasi ‘ 


instrument working automatically. Hand- 
Psome, reliable and everlasting, 


An Ideal Present 


Made doubly interesting by the little figures of 
the Peasant and his good wife, who come in 
and out to tell you what the 


weather will be Size 6x74, 
fully guaranteed. Postpaid 
to any address in U.S. of 


Canada on receipt of 
Agents Wanted. 


< ed. 
DAVID WHITE, Dept 10, 419E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 



























Why continue to 


TAMMER 


Send for free illustrated 200-page book. It tells 
how Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly cured 
by the most Advanced Scientific Method known. 
Those unable to attend our Resident School may get 


our Standard Course for 
All inquiries are confidential. Home Study 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 16 Adelaide, Detroit, Mich. 


[Skin Troubles 


—— Soothed 
With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c.everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. U, Malden, Mass. 


Big Band Catalog sent free 


Whatever you need—from a drumstick to 
the highest priced cornets in the world. 
X Used by the Army and Navy. Send for 
big catalog; liberally illustrated, 
fully descriptive. ention what 

instrument interests you. 
. Free trial. mag | pay- 
ments. Sold by leading 
music stores everywhere. 


4 fay LYON & HEALY 
SNA 64-89 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


A Wonderful New Foot Remedy 


safest and sanest of foot remedies for sweaty, sore, tender, 
aching feet, and also for that awful foot odor. Send 0e 
and I will send you a box of this most wonderful foot 
remedy.. Buckeye Chemical Co., Box 568, Lima, 0. 
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Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


OODYEAR Tires have always been nota- 
ble for economy. Year after year, they 
have returned their users great service at 

little cost. Today, they are better tires than they 

have ever been before. In the past few months 
we have made more improvements in them than 
in any like period in our history. Goodyear Tires 
are now larger, heavier, stronger. In every size, 
they are stouter and more durable. If you want 
on your car the most economical tire equipment 
obtainable—buy Goodyear Tires. More people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than. on any other kind. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Offices Throughout the World 








Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 








Reports Wanted 


HAT are you doing for the birds? How 

many bird houses did you put up this 
year? Let us have a report of your work by 
September 15. If you have a Bird Club, send 
a report of the Club’s activities. 

An incomplete list of birds wintering on 
our Wallops Island Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Sanctuary showed sixty-two species. Antoin- 
ette Dames, St. Louis, reports 317 members 
in the Field Branch of The Liberty Bell 


| Bird Club. Have we any larger club? 


ce en 
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Liberty Bell Bird Quiz 


1. Name three birds that have a nestling 
plumage of down. 2.-Name three that are 
practically naked when hatched. 3. Name 
two birds that change their color after the 
nesting season. 4. Do all birds molt after the 
nesting season? 5. Do wild birds change color 
when caged? 6. What do we mean by pro- 
tective coloration? 7. Name four varieties 
that have this quality. 8. What bird shows 
deceptive coloration? 9. Why? 10. What 
color do many arctic birds become in winter? 


Answers to June Quiz 


1 Sparrow-like. 2. Bird. 3. Bird life of a 
particular country or locality. 4. The tail. 
5. A family of quails or other game birds. 6. 
Nest-complement of eggs. 7. Pertaining to 
the daytime. Among birds, those which are 
active during the daytime and repose at 
night. 8. The nest df a bird of prey. 9. Lo- 
cality frequented by a species. 10. Pertaining 
to the birds of prey. 





Art little? Do thy little well, 
And for thy comfort know, 
Great men can do their greatest work 
No better than just so. Goethe. 














When Birdland Goes to Battle 


Continued from page 39 


Mr. Owl, as we all know, can not see well 
in the daytime, and he was nearly powerless 
before the lightning-like dashes of his ene- 
mies. The birds would dash at him from 
all sides, pecking his head and picking at 
his eyes as they dashed past. He soon gave 
up his perch on the stake and flew to a dead 
peach tree, but the assault continued. He 
was driven from the dead tree into a wal- 
nut tree and there the assault became so 
fierce that he was knocked to the ground 
and finally got away from his enemies by tak- 
ing refuge in a brush pile near where he fell. 

All during the day the allied bird army 
kept sentries in the trees about that brush 
pile and those bird sentries kept up a constant 
chatter all day long. The owl must have 
made his escape after nightfall for I haven't 
seen him since, nor have I heard the rallying 
cry of allied birddom recently. It was cer- 
tainly an interesting demonstration of how 
the various members of the bird family who 
will fight among themselves, will rally to a 
common cause when their home is invaded 
by a common enemy. 


Read This Twice 


889,446 good folks have signed this 
pledge. Have you? 


Pledge: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
name will be enrolled and the club button 
and twenty-page guide sent you. If a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. No 
further membership expense of any kind. 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Learn the Autoand 
Tractor Business 


ce] ie 
Fill A Big Money Job 
r To Have A Business Of Your Own 
# ‘There are over 9,259,000 cars in operation. 
fy Think of the repair work necessary, the 
# repaired, the batteries and electric 
service. More brazing and welding shops, more tire 
repair shops, more garages and eervice stations are 
% required. The man who is trained to give competent 
service can quickly establish a suc ‘ul business, 
Learn By Factory Endorsed Methods 
1 leading manufacturers endorse our school. 
Learn Electricity Right 
Our electrical course teaches auto electric- 
ity from the ground up, qualifies you for 
position in up-to-date electrical service stations 
or to conduct a successful business of your own. 
We Teach—<Autos, Earn More 
Trucks, Tractors, Farm by 
‘panne. Bi Tire Re- 
ig hs 


Michigan State Auto School 


A. G. Zeller, Pres. and Gen. More 
467 Auto Building, 3729 Woodward Ave. 


Detroit, Michigan, U. s. A. 

















aS /, 
“Reo” Cluster Metal hingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
nngs, Sidings, all board, Paints, ete., direct to you 
lat Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 
loffer ever —, 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin 
or repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you—right from fac- 
tory to user. Ask for 

Book No. 151. 





















LOW PRICED GARAGES 

Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, gaevarteer styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
701-751 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Samples & 
||Roofing Book 


Tho little matter of 10 ets. will bring you 
the Pathfinder eight weeks on trial. =e 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, pub- 


— - the Nation’s center, for all the 








Nation; an independent home paper 


a prints all the news of the world 

ime: and Colla. - truth; now in its 28th 

ni i. S paper fills the bill with- 

out em: ng the 

Will bring > ure, it ge 
but” $1 a year. If 


you want to keep 

i posted on what is 

going , a in = 

world, at e 

From the — expense of 
time or money, this is your means. 

If you want a paper in your home 

a lons which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
ing. wholesome, the Pathfinder is 

rs. If you would appreciate a pa- 

er which puts everything clearly, 
ap agons briefly—here it is. Send 
mee _= you might like such 
end the Pat 


per, and H, oywill hfinder on 
a “elght weeks 1c does not repay us, 
are glad ray TR ‘n new Washi Address: 


bat PATHFINDER, “922 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C, 


Write for Free Guide Book 

| and gen of Conception 

Blank. Send model or sketch 

_ invention for our free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Reasonable Terms. Prompt Attention. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., washington, B. ©. 





Washington has become 
the World’s Capital and 
reading the Pathfinder is 
like sitting in the inner 
council with those who 
mold the world’s destiny. 
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Wideawakes Can Make This 








T is so easy to add beauty to the objects of 

every-day life—and it is so seldom done! 
But it pays in the added pleasure in life, and 
it pays, too, in dollars and cents, for it in- 
creases the ’selling value of farm property. 
Witness the change that can be made in a 
bare, unlovely, roadside watering trough. <A 
few narrow strips of board are nailed to the 
trough and to each other in the way shown 
in the cut, and some woodbine is planted at 
the ends and back. In a few years it will be 
an arbor of delight to look at, and the water 
will be cooler, too. Everywhere, Wideawakes 
should take the lead to improve conditions 
and add beauty to the neighborhood. 





What Do You Most Want? 


Whatever it is, boys and girls, you can get it 
by thinking about it and working for it and 
sticking toit. That is a truth worth learning 
as soon as possible. Irene Garner, of Ala- 
bama, wanted a new home. 

Three years ago Irene joined a girls’ garden- 
ing and canning club. Each year since, she 
has cleared a good profit on her work, and has 
given the money to her parents, on condition 
that they build themselves a new home as 
soon as possible. She also persuaded her 
father to take up newer lines of development 
on his farm, and last year he built the modern, 
attractive country home which had been 
promised her. 

Her own room Irene furnished with a 
quaint old suite of furniture which she put in 
good order. The rag rug on the floor she made 
herself as well as the curtains at the window. 
Little money was expended, but much taste 
and ingenuity were put into the room. 

Besides being an expert gardener and can- 
ner, this Madison county girl can embroider 
and sew, can cook nicely, and serve a properly 
balanced meal. Last but not least, she finds 
time to be a leader of her community in all 
social affairs. 


ee 


Halloa, Fellows ! 


The Wideawakes in our school are all going 
in for club work. Pigs for me—and I bet I'll 
have some money and some pigs, I’ll say. 
Good luck to the rest of you! Acd. 





The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. | 
| To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send t6 us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
ber 41,133; 584 clans have been formed. 
Membership Certificate printed in two | 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 








PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly love 
or farm boys everywhere. 
Sor farm boys everywh 















Who will show our beautiful- 
ly illustrated catalogs and quote 
our remarkably low prices to 
prospective purchasers of mon- 
uments in his section. 


Our designs and prices make 
the sales and if you can devote: 
all or a part of your time to 
our work you can make good 
money with moderate effort. 


During 1920 one of our South 
Carolina agents made $2000 in spare 
time. A Florida truck grower made 
+ $2200. An Arkansas nurseryman 
made $1750 by telling his friends 
about our wonderful monument val- 
ues. Many others, with no exper- 
ience and only using part time, did 
equally as well and so can YOU. 

We offer the greatest variety of 
rich designs and execute orders 
either for Georgia Marble or Elber- 
ton Blue Granite. Our monuments 
and memorials are famous for im- 
pressive beauty, dignity and ever- 
lasting endurance. They are easy to 
get orders for. Our work is honor- 
able, dignified and profitable for 
our representatives. 

Write at once and get full par- 
ticulars about representing us in 
your section. You make no invest- 
ment. We offer you a rare oppor- 
tunity to turn your spare time into 
cash. 


COGGINS MARBLE CO. 
85 A Main St., Canton, Ga. 
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AUTO OWNERS 


WANTED! 


To introduce one of the best 
automobile tires in the 
world. Made under our 
Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process 
that enables us to sell our 
tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


against Blow-Out — Stone- 
Bruise—Rim-Cut. 

We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES for YOUR OWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE CO. 


DEPT, 110 CHICAGO or PHILADELPHIA 














BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE. 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors. Deal direct. SAVE 
emg i tee 80 Foass. Offici Rateseed by fhe 
Low prices will surprise you. Write for a 
INGERSOLL. 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, 











The same tughest 
quality distin- 
Euishes Ayex Road 
King (fabric) Tires, 
Ajax Inner Tubes 
and Ajax] ©. Tire 
Accessorses 
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THE AJAX CORD 
With New Features 


HIS black tread Ajax Cord represents 
the last word in scientific tire con- 
struction. It is built on a principle which 
gives it greater mileage and greater 
non-skid security. So far as the tread 
is concerned, you can see safety and 
super-service built into it. Internally, too, 
the tire is perfect—so built by special 
Ajax construction. 


. The black tread Ajax Cord establishes a 

3, new high standard of tire quality. This 
Fy has been proved by severest compara- 
tive tests. Ajax—on tires, like Sterling 
on silver. 


See your Ajax dealer. He sells real tire 
satisfaction. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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HARVESTER 2% 202 vies on. ber. 
Binder "Bod in ove ~ state Only $28 with 
fodder ettachmen I roata FREE 


d_ ho; 
t. Testimoniais showi 
piaesodl Ghaeeen Process Harvester F 3 Co., Salina, Kanses 





weer Now iat City, Dairy, ota, fruit, 
potato, ts ictures sen r 
SLOCUM FARM AGENCY, 141-L Broadway, NY. City 








Lare Plants. All Head Early, L. F. Dutch 
Glory of Enkhuizen, Copenhagen Market, Surehead 
and Savoy @ 100 Plants, 45c.; 500 Plants, $1.20; 1000 Plants, 
$1.90, all postpaid. Cir. free. $. A. Virdin, Hartly, Del. 


DONT TAKE A CHANCE AND MISS THE NEXT 
ISSUE of The Farm Journal. It may be the very one 
you need. A dollar will pay for two more years’ sub- 
scription. Big value for the money. 








Are the Bridges Safe ? 








SE Hee Kee 
Pose 














Nobody was hurt, thank goodness 


VERY spring and summer after the 

heavy rains have swelled the creeks 
and caused torrents of water to rush 
through all the streams, there are heard 
reports of weakened bridges which have 
given way beneath heavy loads. 

It should not be necessary to point out 
the moral. After the bridges have been 
undergoing such a strain they should be 
carefully inspected, not only by the road 
commissioner but by every one who wishes 
to cross with an exceptionally heavy load. 

The illustration shows an engine that has 
gone through a wooden bridge. Luckily, 
nobody was hurt. M.C.S., Illinois. 
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Church in the Open Country 
By W. A“FREEHOFF, Wisconsin 


The question of how to serve a group of 
farmers many miles from a railway sta- 
tion has always been a_ problem for 
American churches, for too often such 
isolated parishes hang like grim death to 
old, conservative and outworn practises. 

In a little valley in Western Wisconsin, 
in a hill country of wonderful beauty, is 
the Fancy Creek church. Until recently 
there was no settled pastor in this parish, 
but in response to the general church 
movement among the demonination at 
large it was decided to build a church and 
employ a resident minister. The people 
responded and dedicated the church. 

In this obscure valley is being worked 
out the Fancy Creek idea. The pastor is 
responsible over a territory four miles 
wide and fifteen miles long, and the church 
has obligated itself to a definite effort to 
conserve the community. 

Whenever a farmer retires he is urged 
to settle near the church and continue to 
help build up the church and community. 
As much as possible, also, the officers of the 
church try to provide farms for the best 
men of the parish, who might otherwise 
move on in their search. 

The church building itself has been 
dedicated to various. services besides 
devotion.4 Manual training, choir prac- 
tise, social activities and mothers’ club 
meetings are held during the evenings. 
The church also owns a stereopticon lan- 
tern, which is used in the church, schools-or 
homes, as occasion may demand. 








Jativa, the Brave 


Continued from page 14 


His face was white, his eyes burning, his 
jaw set. He breathed in hard, quick sobs; 
his clothing was bloody, torn, dust-stained; 
in his hand he held his dripping sword. A 
moment more and he stood erect, sheathed 
his sword, removed the torn and wilted 
rose from his cloak, lifted it again to his 
lips, and bowed and smiled to Vordena. 

The crowd burst into a tremendous shout 
of applause. Amid a clapping of hands and 
yi cries of “Long live the King!’ 
he was borne from the arena. He had won 
the hearts of Barbastro, even the cruel 
heart of Skutari, who disregarded the 
terms of the challenge, granted a treaty of 
eternal brotherhood to the city of Valencia, 
and bestowed upon Jativa the hand of the 
Princess Vordena. 
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Finger Board + 


The bards of old have sung their songs 
Of knighthood when in flower 

Of war and battle fierce and red, 
Of heroes—men of power; 

But let us sing with tireless voice 
Of one whose deeds are far 

Above the clouds—so high that one 
Must view them as a star. 

I mean the farmer of today— 
The one that helps to feed 

The teeming millions of the world, 
Unmoved by lust or greed. 








oR 
XHIBITORS at fairs should show 


under numbers instead of under their | 


names. This system makes the work of 
judging easier. 


Texas has the most people raising 
Polund-China swine. JIowa is second, 
lilinois third, then Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Indiana in order. 

Thrifty men 
Won't allow 
Loafing hen 
Or lazy cow. 
P.. J. iM. 

Caloro, a new variety of rice, has been 
distributed to California rice growers by 
the Sacramento Grain Association. This 
new variety is said to be the best of several 
selections in rice-breeding experiments. 


The Island of Guernsey has a new dairy 
champion. Six-year-old Primrose of Cour- 
til recently finished making a record of 
14,420.5 pounds of milk and 899.48 pounds 
of fat in one year. Primrose’s mother was 
a good milker when seventeen years old. 


Consider how the useful spud, 

Will strengthen muscle, bone and 
blood, 

1 pray you peel it very thin, 

The richest part is next the skin! 


Rhode Island and Pennsylvania are 
having it back and forth about the use of 
sulphate of ammonia as a weed eradicator 
on lawns. Little Rhody says it will, and 
Billy Penn says it won’t. May the best 
one win. The contention seems to be due 
to difference in soils. 
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BROOM HANDLE 
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TWIST HERE 

UNTIL SNUG 

A carrier for nails and staples, (o 
use on that Experimental Farm, can 
be made as shown. Eight years ago | 
made one, and when on the home 
place recently it was still in use. To 
make the carrier, two tomato cans are 
procured and the tops bent up in the 
manner shown. A four-inch length 
of broom-handle is placed between 
the covers and small nails are driven 
through the covers into both ends of 
the stick. Two lengths of wire are 
then placed about the cans, and after 
twisting the ends together, a nail is 
used to twist the wires between the 
cans. D. R. Van Horn. 
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Tire Mileage 


at the 


Lowest Cost in History 
30x 3 





NON-SKID RED-TOP 
Old Price New Price Old Price New Price 


$17.55 $12.85 $21.05 $17.00 


GREY TUBES 
Old Price New Price 


$2.75 $2.15 
30 x 34% 

















NON-SKID RED-TOP 
Old Price New Price Old Price New Price 


$20.80 $15.00 $27.75 $22.00 


RIBBED CORD NON-SKID CORD 
Old Price New Price Old Price New Price 


$32.60 $25.00 $34.25 $27.50 


GREY TUBES 


Old Price New Price 
$3.25 $2.55 


Plus war tax 
Prices reduced on all styles and sizes 


For 20 years Fisk Tires have been built 
to one ideal: ‘* To be the best concern in 
the world to work for and the squarest 
concern in existence to do business 
with.”’ 

The same good tires and the same in- 
terest in your personal experience with 
them will continue to be a part in every 
Fisk Tire sale. 


Sold only by dealers 


A New Low Price on a 
Known and Honest Product 
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YOUR TROUBLES ARE OVE 


dition. 


air without danger of 
any vapors under the hood. 


Attach them by parcel post. 
yourself. All 
you need 15 
two minutes 
and a pair 
of pliers. 


Van Kerr 


Decrease gasoline consumption—give greater power 
—reduce carbon deposits. 
a few minutes, and from that time on you will havea § 
sweet, smoothly running motor which starts easily even § 
in zero weather. 


Does Your Motor Pump Oil ? 


Van Kerr Transformers cure the 
troubles which are due to this con- 
Their patented, fireproof 
construction allows the current of 
electricity to be broken in the open 
igniting 
The 
more combustible spark so pro- 
duced, burns every particle of oil 


We Will Send You a Set of Transformers 


Write us today and tell us your dealer’s name and the 
kind of car you drive. 
for a four-cylinder set or $2.50 for a six-cylinder set. 
and if you are not satisfied that they do all we say they will, return them 
and you will get your money back. 


TheVan Kerr Co., Dept. 45, 3160 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Over 100,000 satisfied customers are using Van Kerr Transformers 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


tarters live up to thet 
*““vKCO"’ 


ures the 
and makes self 


Transformers 


9 SAR PALOEE OLE RIES San CORED 


They can be attached in 


Don't Worry ! 
and gas, giving greater power and 
leaving no carbon. The Van Kerr 
method of ignition eliminates the 
necessity for reboring cylinders and 
installing new piston rings and 
instantly removes the difficulty 
caused by motors pumping “oil. 
For pleasure cars, tractors, motor- §& 
cycles, and gas engines. : 


Simply pay the postman $2.00 
Use them ten days 


Send no money 








Work with the Ford springs—not 

against them. The “third spring” 

checks the rebound and stops the 

side-sway. Save tires, fuel, and car 

depreciation. Moderate in price. 
Write for Booklet. B 


BURPEE-.JOHNSON CO 


INDIANAPOL'!S, U.S.A. 


OTTAWA 
yt B-P ENGINE IS NOW ONLY ¢ B30 


T Other sizes 2 oad 
LR, ror 
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Lightning? 


| Hie nding: G your 
home, barn and 
outbuildings without protection is 
too big a risk to carry safely. 


SECURITY 


| WATER GROUND LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


Give you guaranteed protection. 
Made of 99.8% Pure Copper and 
permanently grounded in the pat- 
ented Security Water Ground Con- 
nection, which insures a permanent 
contact with moist earth. 


It’s easier to prevent fire than to 
stop it after lightning has struck. 


Write for free booklet on Preventing Lightning Losses. 


THE SECURITY LIGHTNING ROD CO. 
514 Pine St., ene Wis. 
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from the 
Bayarreetriai.W 
if not eae 
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por 7 on an our to Pay ndicse 4 
boy or rail can save 
— res iia 
Tires = ie sau chetn mee half 


sig RANGER CATALOG FREE 
via 
a Rides y -A a 


Mead sss Stet 
FLASHLIGHTS EVE $1.18 and $1. READY ree, ct 


where in U. S. Other electrical bargains. rite us. 


FARMERS ELECTRIC CO., Romney, W. Va. 
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National Service 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, 
4 assisted by a large corps of research § 
investigators and practical workers and 
4 advisers, are at the command of each 
and every one of Our Folks. Practical 
H questions referring to any branch or \ 
phase of farm work, farm life, farm 
home, farm activities or general farm 
conditions (including legal, veterinary 
and medical matters) are answered in 
The Farm Journal, if of interest to the 
general reader. Others are answered 
4 in personalletters, provided the inquiry § 
is accompanied by a two-cent stamp 
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Questions of General Interest 
Answered by EXPERTS 


Cattle Brands Must Be Registered 


HAVE just started ranching in Cali- 


fornia, and my neighbors tell me I 
must have my_ branding-iron recorded. 
How about it? J. L. D., California. 


No person in California can use an un- 


recorded branding-iron for branding cattle. 
That is one provision of the ‘‘Hide and Brand 
Law” which protects cattlemen from loss of 
cattle by theft. All brands used have to be 
recorded with the Department of Agriculture, 
Sacramento. These records prevent the use 
of duplicate brands in the same district. No 
two people can use the same brand. Because 


of this law many strayed and stolen cattle 
All cattle shipped or 
state 


have been located. 
slaughtered must he inspected by 
representatives for brands, in order to verify 
ownership. Each inspector has a brand-book 
for reference, and it is hard to put over a 
crooked deal 


Alfalfa for Poor Land 


Is alfalfa adapted to poor land? E.R. 


MWe do not advise sowing this crop on any 
but the best of land anywhere in the Eastern 
or even in the Middle-Western states. In the 
far West, where practically all soils are 
alkaline (our eastern soils are nearly all acid), 
alfalfa is not at all particular about the kind 
of soil it grows on, though it will of course 
produce much more on rich than on poor soil. 
To make sure of alfalfa in the East it is wise 
to put it on land in excellent condition, in- 


oculate the seed, sow in late summer rather 


than early fall, and apply a liberal dose of 
acid phosphate to the land before sowing the 
alfalfa. 


getting alfalfa started. 
How To Get the 1: 2.08 Ratio 


How can I mix fertilizer ingredients to get 

: ratio 

between the phosphoric acid and potash? 
M. 


Mr. Ross’s much talked of 1: 2.08 


Since this is practically the same as a one 
to two ratio, we may use the latter instead. 
Suppose the mixture is to be made from acid 
phosphate containing sixteen per cent of 
phosphoric 


acid, the usual strength, and 





Absent - minded Mr. Monk: ‘“ Now 


let’s see—what did my wife tie that 





knot in my tail for?” 


One should never sow a large area of 
alfalfa in a region in which red clover does 
well until he has mastered the difficult art of 
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muriate of potash containing fifty per cent 
pure potash. In M0 pounds of the acid phos- 
phate there are sixteen pounds of phosphoric 
acid. To get a ratio of one to two, we want 
thirty-two pounds of potash to go with this 
sixteen pounds: of phosphoric acid. This 
thirty-two pounds is fifty per cent of the 
amount of muriate we must use, which means 
that we must use sixty-four pounds of muriate 
with 100 pounds of acid phosphate to get the 
one to two ratio. 

With the present very high prices for pot- 
ash we advise Our Folks to go s'ow in using 
it in the strength above mentioned unless they 
are on a soil that is well known to need strong 
doses of potash. If pricesever become normal 
again, then it would seem justifiable to use 
more potash than has usually been recom- 
mended in the past, especially on soils similar 
to those of the Pennsylvania and Ohio Ex- 
periment Stations. 








Veterinary Questions 
Answered by A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 
Lameness in Horse 


Last fall I was hauling a load when one 
horse suddenly went lame in his right hind 
leg. He lies down, breaks out in a sweat, 
rolls and moans. He is so weak that when 
he lies down he can’t raise his hind quarters. 
Please tell me what to do. T.M 
Support the horse with slings in a box 
stall each night. Twice daily give him half 
an ounce of Fowler’s solution of arsenic, and 
thirty drops of fluid extract of nux vomica, 
twice daily. Increase the nux vomica a drop 
a dose de uily, but go back to the first dose and 
repeat the treatment if any alarming symp- 
tom appears. Embolism (plugging of an 
artery) or ‘‘swamp fever’? may be suspected 
in such a case and there is no certain remedy. 


Nodular Disease of Sheep 


I have lost five sheep. On investigation 
found their intestines, both large and small; 
full of knots or grubs. What is the trouble? 
E. L.G. 

The sheep have nodular disease of the in- 
testines. The disease rarely, if ever, kills 
sheep. Indeed, thousands of fat sheep 
slaughtered at the great abattoirs of the 
cities are found badly affected with this dis- 
ease, but show no external symptoms. The 
death of the ewes probably was due to lack 
of exercise and prolonged feeding of coarse, 
dry, bulky roughage without succulent or 
laxative feed to keep the bowels active. Un- 
der such conditions the liver becomes dis- 
eased and absorption of poison kills the 
animals. Nodular disease, gadfly grubs or 
intestinal worms may be contributing causes. 


Hogs Can’t Stand 


] have two hogs that have been down for 
about four weeks. They weigh about 140 
pounds each, and seem to have a good ap- 
petite. They give away in their knees. 
When trying to stand they stand on their 
toes, and squeal. Please tell me what to do. 


R. 


The cause of the condition dese ‘ribed is 
confinement and improper feeding. Consti- 
pation results from such treatment and that 
induces paralysis. Rickets is a common com- 
plication. You might as well slaughter the 
pigs and use the meat if no serious disease is 
found present. If you do not care to do this, 
give each pig a phy sic of Epsom salts and 
then mix enough salts in the slop to keep the 
bowels active. Prevention is of most im- 
portance. Make hogs take active exercise 
every day. Feed mixed rations and keep 
the bowels regular. 

Mare with Ravenous Appetite 

We have a seven-year-old mare that keeps 
very low in flesh, although she eats well. 
She has a good or almost ravenous ap- 
petite. We understand from the man of 
whom we bought her that she had distem- 
per several years ago, and has never been 
fat since. Her bowels are most always 
rather loose. Can hear her bowels “grow!” 
much of the time. K..D. tt. 

The trouble is due to pire ig indigestion. 
Have her teeth put in order by a veteri- 
narian and clip her if she has along coarse 
coat of hair. Give feed from a large shallow 
box to prevent bolting and use shavings or 
sawdust if she eats her bedding. Feed 
crushed oats and wheat bran in the SR 
and at noon, and allow ear corn at night. If 
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Trustworthiness, Proved 
By BARNEY OLDFIELD 


(President, The Oldfield Tire Company) 


To build the tires on which a Speedway championship is 
won is a feat which many attempt but few perform. 


Last year’s title—first, second and third—was won on 
Oldfield Tires. 


But my pride in this victory rests on the fact that it was 
far more than a mere sporting event. 


It was the one and only way in which Oldfield Tires 
could publicly and officially prove themselves the most 
trustworthy tires in the world. 


3 Such must be to you too, the most interesting part of 
the story. 


These race champions GOT for their cars exactly the tire 
qualities you WANT for yours. 


Life, endurance, mileage and—born from these—a con- 
fidence of freedom from tire troubles and worry—such 
are the proven results of Oldfields on speedway, street 
or road. 


Your size and style are waiting at the nearest Oldfield 
store. Come and get the tires you need. 


You know me, 


G-7 President 








THE OLDFIELD\ 
























PAPEC for less money than al- 
most any cutter made! It’s a 
eee lle 0 because Papec is best- 
liked and biggest-sélling. This means 
SILAGE CUTTER ma 6obig production—low manufacturing 


cost to us, low buying price to you. Then, from 


: : Bs our already lower price, we made a big cut 

with utter disregard of what we paid for 1921 

material. This gives you right now a price you 

s fe 6 can pay. You know there is only one Papec— 

the one you’ve seen advertised nationally for 

ower rice years—the one on which we give you full 
: protection with this wonderful guarantee: 


“We guarantee any Papec Cutter to throw 
and blow ensilaye perpendicularly to 
the height of any silo, with any power 
provided the speed of the cutting whee 
does not fall below 600 r. p.m, e also 
guarantee that any Papec Cutter will cut 
and elevate more ensilage with the same 
power than any other blower cutter,” 


Send for catalog today—no obligation 


Tell us what power you have, size of silo, etc. Ask for 
prices f, o. b. nearest of our 36 distributing houses. 


Papec Machine Co. 102 Main St. Shortsville, N.Y. 
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HOOD TIRES 


New Style for Fords 


With four unbeatable features. 






Made Oversize which adds to its 
life because itis better able to carry 


the load— 


Raised Tread, that grips on muddy 
country roads— 


Depressed Tread, to stop skidding 
on slippery city streets— 


The Ribbed Sides which protect 


against rut wear. 


The $18.50 Price, which now 
places Hood Quality Tires within 
every owner's means. 
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Now every small car-owner can equip 
with Hoods,and the all-potent Hood 
Quality is a further reason why 
he should. 


The Red Man displayed in the win- 
dow tells you where to get them. If 
you don’t find him, wnite to us. 


More Miles Make Them Cost Less 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTSCO. Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 


NDABLE 


Silver Fox Farming Means Money To You 


HE profits from this industry surpass those from any other form 

of farming or stock raising in the world today; and it is within 

the reach of everybody, but you must get started right. 
Having been in the business 20 if ars, and controlling 5 large Silver 
Fox Farms in Canada and the United States today, I can give you 
the ere necessary to make that start. 
My book reatise on Silver Fox Farming’’ contains complete 
information about foxes, and- figures that will astonish you. 
Price, $1.50, post paid. Write 


Frank F. Tuplin, “ Fox Farm,” R.F.D. 1, Alpime, Mich. 


FORDCAR GREEN 


1°, 9} Solve This Puzzle. Win Fine Prize 

—— —-|~} The figures rep- 5 

19 5 1 119) resent corres- 

1 ponding letters 

in the rian Fy Figure 1 is A, 2is B 
and e ten figures spell 

th ree words, What are the words? 


To Men, Women, Boys and Girls 
All can share in these EASY-TO- 
WIN prizes. Send the three words on a ate of paper ‘with your 
name and address. Besides the Auto am_ going to give 
away Phonographs, Bicycles, Gold Watches” Sereeware, etc. 

and cash rewards. Send tg-3 answer. Art's 
Duane W. Ge 37 Ss. irborn 






























































Khaki Coveralls 

Plenty of pockets, well $929 
DRY YOUR FRUIT 
Home Evaporator 


One Piece 
made. J yey ~ cover 
FEDERAL STORES co. 
and Vegetables by steam in two hours on the 
Cheaper than canning—No jars—No sugar— 


Heavy quality of strong Khaki cloth. 
you, head to fi 
Dept. L, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
46 ” 
GRANGER 
Less work — No loss — Cost $6.00 up. Send for catalog A. 








sciue us your name and address. We ‘4 o our FAMOUS 
LUS guaran + TRIAL ou 
bbe it : wo us $1.96 and we ‘Il sen send you me $1.00 PAL, if zoo EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 S. 4th St., PHILA., PA. 
1 you don’tlike the r, return ty and th there will be ne charge. 
iow. Agents W. 


Order N 
SOLUS MFRS CO, Desk = ILLE, TENN. and hardy. Catalog for stamp. J, 





ULE FOOT HOGS are most growthy, prolific 
M amp. J. Dunlap, Willamsport, 0. 





| squirts out. 








the looseness continues, mix in each feed a 
tablespoonful of a mixture of two parts of 
powdered wood charcoal thd one part each 
of powdered hydrastis and bicarbonate of 
soda. Fowler's solution sometimes proves 
beneficial in such cases. If the powders do 
not suffice, give half an ounce of the solution 
twice daily instead and gradually increase the 
dose, if found necessary. Discontinue the 
medicine slowly when no longer needed. 


Hole in Side of Teat 


Some time ago I noticed a lump on the 
teat of one of my cows. I squeezed it and 
some pus came out. It has not healed but 
appears to be just like the hole in the end 
of the teat, and when milked the milk 
Can you tell me what to do 
to heal it? . M é 

The fistula or false opening into the milk 
duct of the teat should have been closed by 
operation when the cow was dry. We fear 
it will be impossible to close it now, so you 
had better coat the part with flexible col- 
lodion after each milking, and if that does 
not suffice then try the effects of a strip of 
surgeons’ tape bound around the teat to 
cover the false opening. When the cow is dry 
have the fistula operated upon by a trained 
veterinarian, or it may possibly close if you 
cauterize the lining of the false duct thor- 
oughly with a red hot knitting-needle. The 
operation is greatly to be preferred and con- 
sists in making a fresh wound of the fistulous 
tract, after perfectly disinfecting the teat, 
and then closing the orifice with sutures and 
covering the wound with iodoform collodion, 
or a dusting powder, absorbent cotton and a 
bandage. 





Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. THROCKMORTON 


Trust Fund for Minor 


How can I deposit a sum of money in 
bank to the credit of a minor, so that in 
the event of my death not even his father 
or mother can take it from him. 
Pennsylvania. An Old Subscriber. 
You ean accomplish the object desired by 
depositing the money in the name of yourself 
or of a third person as ‘‘trustee’’ for the minor. 


Marriage of First Cousins 


Can first cousins marry in Minnesota? 
If not, in what states can they marry ? 
Minnesota. Subscriber. 
The marriage of first cousins is forbidden 
in Minnesota. Similar legislation is being 
adopted in other states from year to year, 
and is now in force in a majority of the states 
of the Union; so that it is not safe for per- 
sons thus related to marry in any state with- 
out first making inquiry as to the law of that 
particular state, and being assured that the 
existing law of such state permits the marriage. 


Right to Life Insurance 


A soldier was killed in the Great war 
leaving a $10,000 policy of life insurance, 
of which $5,000 was payable to his father 
and the other $5,000 to his stepmother. 
Upon the death of the stepmother, who 
will be entitled to her $5,000? 

Kentucky. Subscriber. 

The insurance money which came to the 
stepmother in the manner described will be 
distributed, upon her death, in exsctly the 
same manner as any other personal property 
owned by her. Under the law of Kentucky, 
for example, if she is survived by her husband 
and by two or more of her own children, the 
husband will take one-third of the money and 
the other two-thirds will be divided equally 
among her children. 


Right of Husband or Wife To Sell Farm 
Without Consent of Other 


If the deed to a farm is made out to a 
husband alone, without naming his wife, 
or to a wife alone without naming her 
husband, can the one to whom the deed is 
made sell and convey the farm, without the 
consent of the other? 

Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 

In neither of the cases stated, would the 
person to whom the deed was made be able 
to convey a clear title to the property with- 
out the signature of his or her wife or husband. 
The deed of the husband without his wife’s 
signature would convey title subject to the 
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Is INCREASING! 


r Save Your Hogs! 


GOVERNMENT records show an increase in 
hog-cholera losses. At its lowest ebb, the 
disease kills forty hogs in every 1,000 eve 
year. The germ spreads rapidly. An epi- 
demic may strike your neighborhood at any 
time. Don’tinvite loss. Have your herd in- 
eculated NOW. 


PERMANENT Immunity 


Simultaneous (serum-virus) treatment insures 
your hogs against cholera for life if you tell 


the veterinarian to use 
Unite erums 
Ate Brand iversal Brand 
ss Protect Hogs The World Over” 


“The simultaneous (serum-virus) treatment gives 








ho poten immunity against cholera,’’ says 
S. Dept. —— Only ONE simultaneous 
pee lH nited Serums is necessary. No other 


expense—noriek. Your hogs and profits are SAFE. 
Telephone Your Veterinarian. 
United Serums are distributed by registered veteri- 
narians only. Call your veterinarian mow—and.be 
sure to tell him you want the absolute protection of 
United Serums. w tee United Se . 
e guarantee Unite rums to 
Guarantee! % be produced under strict Govern- 
ment supervision and inepection. 
w To Prevent Hog 
Free Books iirc" wx 
wers nearly 100 ques- 
tions seek cholera andits prevention. It will save 
you money; Sent free on request—your name on a 
card will Write today. 
UNITED SERUM CO., 100 Usted Bidg., Kansas City, Kan, 
Producers of the famous W. & O. and Universal Brands 


Largest Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum oh oi ries in the World. 
Plants! at Areat oe St. wie “Til.. Kansas City, Ks., Wichita, Ks. 


















MINERA over 
HEAVE Sears 
»} COMPOUND 


HEAVES CURED 


OR MONEY REFUNDED 









Your Horse 


Sold on 
Its Merits 








\ money refunded. 
$1.10 Box sufficient 

‘4 for ordinary cases. 

Price includes war tax. 










Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $2.50 a 
A bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 

Bscribe your case for special instruc- 
tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


DEATH TO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


RB temper and digestion 
S Compound. ‘cues eaves 
by \ ee ang the cause 
—Indigestion. Prevents 
Colic, Staggers. Best 
- Conditioner and Worm 
< Expeller. 29 yearssale. Three 
large cans guaranteed for Hi Heaves or money refunded. 
65c and $1.30 per can (includes war tax), at dealers or by 
os Largest package, dose is small, cheapest to use. 
HE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


PATENTS [ai 


Copyrights 
Send for our free book of Patent Information. 


Beale & Parkk [0°s' Sea's: "aids Ps 
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encumbrance of the wife’s dower; and the 
deed of the wife without the husband’s 
signature would be absolutely void. 


Deed to Husband and Wife 


Where a deed to land in Michigan or New 
Jersey is made to John Jones and Mary 
Jones, his wife, what interest in the land 
does the wife have in case of the death of 
her husband? 

Michigan and New Jersey. Subscriber. 


Under the laws of both Michigan and New 
Jersey, the deed to husband and wife creates 
what is known as a tenancy by the entireties, 
so that, upon the death of the husband, the 
wife has the sole title to the property, and no 
interest whatever in it passes from the 
husband to his heirs or devisees. 





Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


Old Subscriber: For heavily loaded acid 
urine showing the presence of indican, a diet 
free from meat, together with some active 
alkaline laxative, will be of benefit. There 
are many of these preparations on the market. 


E. L. C., Mo., writes that he was troubled 
with constipation and acne and produced a 
permanent cure by the use of a proper grade 
of petroleum oil as a laxative. Such oils are 
sold under various trade names and are 
often of use in constipation. 


F. S. S., Prince Edward Island: For the 
‘“‘waking dreams’’ try sodium bromide in 
fifteen or twenty-grain doses, in one-half 
glass of water one-half hour before retiring. 
If this does not relieve, try four-grain asa- 
fetida pills one after eating. 


W.H. C., Ill.: For chronic neuritis in an 
elderly person there is not much hope of 
complete relief. General hygienic measures 
with proper diet of milk, vegetables, cereals, 
etc., with little meat, are all advised. Some 
kind of massage or mild electric treatments 
may also give relief. 


A. W. F., Kans.: ‘“‘Dyspepsia’’ may be a 
dangerous condition, for dyspepsia is only a 
symptom of an underlying cause. Ulcer or 
cancer of the stomach or duodenum and a 
host of other troubles, including Bright’s 
disease, may manifest themselves by the 
symptom ‘‘dyspepsia.”’ 


Mrs. C. S., Wis.: If the ‘brown spot on 
the face resembling a large freckle’ is not 
raised above the surface, it is probably an in- 
crease in pigment deposit. If the spot is 
scaly or raised above the surrounding skin, it 
might be the beginning of cancer of the skin. 
Consult a skin specialist before applying 
anything. 


A. R., Nebr.: The following often cures 
“water-brash’’: Tr. nux vomica, two and one- 
half fluid drams; hydrochloric acid, thirty 
minims; fluid goldenseal (Merrell’s), two and 
one-half fluid drams; glycerin, two fluid 
ounces; water enough to make four fluid 
ounces. Mix. Dose, one teaspoonful in a 
wineglassful of water after each meal. 


P. J. D., Mich.: Castor-oil can be taken 
without knowledge of its unpleasant taste if a 
piece of ice is held in the mouth for a few 
moments, or until the mouth loses sensation. 
Then take a glass of ice-water and pour the 
dose of oil in the water. The oil will congeal 
into a bolus, as it were, which will pass the 
lips, teeth and tongue as one mass, untasted. 


O. S., Conn.: Hay-fever sufferers may get 
information that may be of benefit by cor- 
responding with the United States Hay 
Fever Association, Bethlehem, N. H. This 
information concerns localities where suffer- 
ers from the disease are immune, and lists 
the kinds of pollen which excite the trouble. 
Incidentally, all weeds which are producers 
of such pollen, such as ragweed, goldenrod. 
etc., should be exterminated as far as possible. 





Near-sighted Old Gentleman Fly: 
‘‘Dear, dear, how muddy it is getting 
to be! I wish I had worn my rubbers!” 





Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted 
Scientist Kills Every Rat With- 
in a Week’s Time—Not a 
Poison 


Rats cost farmers over two hundred 
millions of dollars a year, through the de- 
struction of grain, poultry and buildings. 
Farmers need no longer suffer this loss be- 

cause they can now kill off all the rats on 
their farm in less than a week’s time. This 
is possible through the remarkable discovery 
of E. R. Alexander, a Kansas City chemist, 
who has perfected a virus which kills rats, 
mice and gophers as though by magic. This 
product is not a poison—it can be eaten by 
human beings or any animal on the farm as 
safely as their regular food, but means 
quick, sure death to rats. 





This wonderful rat virus, which is known 
as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely mixed 
with bread or meat scraps and placed where 
rats, mice or gophers can get to it. Within a 
few hours after a rat has eaten Alexander 
Rat-Killer he gets a high fever and suffers a 
terrible thirst. He leaves the barns and 
nesting holes and goes to the open fields in 
search of pure air and running water. Rats 
and mice affected always die away from the 
barns and houses, so there is no odor. 

It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others and soon the whole. colony leaves the 
buildings and dies. And though this virus 
is absolutely deadly to rats—chickens, hogs, 
cattle or any farm animal can eat it and not 
be affected at all. 

So confident is Mr. Alexander that 
Alexander Rat-Kill will kill every rat on 
your farm in less than a week’s time that 
he offers to send, as an introductory offer, a 
regular $2.00 tube for only $1.00. Give it 
according to directions, and if at the end of, 
a week’s time you are able to discover any 
rats, mice or gophers on your farm, your 
money will be refunded. A big Kansas City 
bank guarantees that Mr. Alexander is 
reliable and will do as he says. 

Send NO MONEY. Just write and the 
tube will be mailed at once. When it arrives, 
pay the postman only one dollar and postage 
on the guarantee that if not absolutely 
satisfactory your money will be returned 
without question. Write today—a postcard 
will do—and stop your rat losses now. 


E. R. Alexander, 


ALEXANDER LABORATORIES 
301 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


RICKMO 
VY GALL CURE 
[ Used by the Family 


Used extensively to relieve bed 
sores, itching piles, cracked 
hands, e etc. If a white ointment 
igs desired ask for our XYZ 

Skin Ointment. 


The 
Bickmore Co. 
Box 67 
Old Town, Me. 
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U Are your eyes open? What new, beautiful 
| or interesting object did you see today ? 


Odd Mention 


This pageis yours. Send us odd incidents 
and pictures, so that all may enjoy them. 
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Tit ? tlen on the hilltops, 

In the fields where blossoms blend ; 

Prosperity is ending 
W he € the furrou has an end. 

— 

N umbrella is a thing you put up 
over voul head on a rainy day to 
divert the water down your back. 

poe 
A house without a woman and firelight 
is like a body without soul or spirit. 
ee 
No human being has a second stomach; 
but every DOV has a second appetite. 


on 
A youth of twenty is certain that he 
knows more than his father. When he 


reaches fortv he is willing to concede that 
his father knows as much as he. 
dae 


Threshing machines go back to 1756. In 


1786 Andrew Meikle, a Scotch mechanic, 
produced one so perfect that, in all es- 
sentials, those of today show but little 


improvement 
ee: 

Little Willie went with his mother to 
visit his sister who was teaching in a neigh- 

He sat for awhile quietly 
his sister as she talked to the 
in a high, shrill voice he called 
you talk too much.” 
; ee 


boring town 
listening t 

pupils, then 
out: “Jenni 


This makes us laugh: The word ‘‘can- 
didate’’ comes about from the fact that 
the Roman candidate for office was ac- 
customed to go about clad in a white toga 
to show the purity of his principles. The 
Latin word for white is ‘‘candidus’’; 
hence a person who wore this color in ac- 
cordance with the established custom, 
came to be called ‘‘candidatus.’” Can’t 
you imagine some of our ‘‘candidates” in 
the symbol of purity? 

oe 

The longest journey taken by any 
known creature is the annual migration 
of the golden plover. The plovers nest 
along the Arctic coast of North Ameri- 
ca. They fly to the Labrador coast as 
soon as their young can care for them- 
selves, and then start on their extraordi- 
nary flight to the shores of South 


days of this summer. During warm 
weather the use of ice in cooling milk and 
cream for shipment is often the means of 
saving these products from spoiling. Milk 
should be cooled to a temperature of fifty 
degrees or even lower before being shipped, 
to insure its being sweet when it arrives at 
its destination. 
eo 


The Volcano Mushroom 

















International Photo 


During its youth this lycoperdon is a very 
ood and well-behaving mushroom. In 
Fact it can be eaten with relish. As it 
grows older it becomes so rambunctious 
that, should the midday sun find the top of 
its bald head, it just up and bursts itself. 
Moral: Dont be a rambunctious mush- 
room. See? 
ee: 


An Aristolochia Hat 


underneath side is speckled in a wonderful 
fashion. Isn’t it a pretty hat for any girl ? 
They call it the “Goose flower,’ but it 
grows on a tree with a great name, the 
Aristolochia Grandiflora. There is only 
one growing in this section of California 
and that is in the greenhouse in Lincoln 
Park. The tree blossoms but rarely, and 
the little milliner must be on hand prompt- 
ly, for the material is not at all durable, 
wilting over night. While it lasts it is the 
most gorgeous flower of the park. It 
makes a real fairy bonnet, but its silky 
texture and exquisite coloring are not 
caught by the camera. Perhaps our mil- 
liners will be reproducing it in soft silks, 
but the most skilful one can not beat the 
hat that grows high up on the Aristolochia 
tree. Lee McCrae. 


es 


The Spider Is Strong 


How many of Our Folks know how big an 
animal a medium-sized spider can catch 
and hold? On my father’s ranch in 
Southwest Texas spiders that make their 
webs in holes in the ground have been 
known to catch a young killdee, a baby 
chick, and a small snake. The chicken and 
killdee had one leg down in the hole and 
were still living when found; but the snake, 
which was more than fourteen inches long, 
was caught by the head and was almost 
dead when it was drawn out of the spider’s 
hole. D.4. G8. 


e+e: 


Skunk Seeking Succor 
The oddest thing I saw in 1920 was a 
skunk with a glass jar over his head, roam- 
ing around in a country village, evidently 
looking for some one to release him from 
his impediment. At some dumping place 
he had found this glass receptacle, the 
diameter of whose opening was less at the 
top than at the center. It may have con- 
tained a bit of jelly or the remnant of some 
other delicacy that appealed to his sense of 
smell and taste. Once he had forced his 
pointed head in, he was unable to withdraw 
it. How long he had been in this predica- 
ment we could only guess. 
He sought help from the kindly-disposed 
country folk, by sauntering toward them; 
but, much to his discomfort, they 





America. From there they fly to 

their winter home in Argentina. 

They stay there six months and 

then return to Northern Canada, 

having made their annual round 

trip of more than 22,000 miles. 
--e 


Perfumes from early history 
to the present have served a 
double purpose. The Greeks are 
said to have used essence of quince 
for those who were lethargic and 
dyspeptic, vine leaves for those 
who needed to keep the mind clear, 
white violets for those who had 
poor digestion, and a mixture of 
oil, ashes and earthworms for those 
who would keep the hair from turn- 
ing white. It is said that during 
the harvest season the odor of rose- 
mary off the Spanish coast is per- 








all made rapid tracks in the oppo- 
site direction. Finally, a neigh- 
bor, whose ability as a marksman 
outweighed his courage to face 
that sort of game at very close 
range, got out a trusty breech- 
loader and sent his skunkship 
toa land where glass containers 
are supposed never to be needed. 
Maine. L. T. Cummings. 


rr 


The Lightest Wood 


The unfamiliar balsa wood, grow- 
ing in Costa Rica and Ecuador, is 
the lightest wood known,weighing 
only 7.3 pounds to the cubic 


Growing much more rapidly than 
almost any other known tree, it 
is said that within four years a 








ceptible long before land is seen. 
ee 


How many crops are there that can beat 
826 tons to the acre? With ice eight inches 
thick, that would be the acre yield of a 
well-harvested pond or creek. The com- 
mercial value would average about $3 a 
ton. That would make an acre of ice 
worth $2,478. Of course, farmers would 
not expect to sell the ice for that, and 
would need only a small part of an acre. 
But that.is what the ice might cost farmers 
if they had to buy it during the sizzling 





Every little girl has made herself .hats of 
leaves, but here is one Jeaf not only big 
enough for a hat, but exactly the right 
shape and decorated on top with a very 
queer feather. Stranger still, there is a 
long ribbon-like streamer hanging down 
the back, only part of which got into this 
picture. 

Nor is the leaf-hat entirely green as one 
would suppose, but the most gorgeous of 
purple, or cream or lavender, while the 


balsa tree will attain the height 
of thirty feet, with a diameter 
of ten inches. It is as durable as cedar. 
The wood is white, extremely straight- 
grained and easy to work. It is soft when 
green, but seems to harden later. It is 
used extensively for making life-rafts and 
life-preservers, and it is thought that it 
will eventually constitute a valuable source 
of pulp wood. It is believed that the tree 
would flourish in Florida, and because of 
its rapid growth would spread rapidly 
over the southern part of the state. 


foot. Cork weighs 13.7 pounds. 
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the ba ance a heel the fr UEEN Charlotte of Eneland, histo- 

* rians say, “was fonder of watches and 

YZ jewelry than the queen of France— 

=<, and of snuff than the king of Prussia!” 

To this royal jewel-lover, Thomas Mudge pre- 
sented the first Lever Escapement watch. 


\ 


This was in 1765, when George III, almost 
as deeply impressed with the value of Time as 
Alfred the Great before him, was dating all his 
letters with the hour and minute of writing. 


In Mudge’s master hands, watch movements 
took on more modern form, though the advan- 
tages of his Lever Escapement were long over- 
looked. Mudge himself used it in but two of 
his watches. Yet it was the direct ancestor of 
the double-roller escapement found in those 
matchless timepieces of our day— 
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he 
that 


: 


tows 
CT 


It doesn’t take a taxi or a 
trolley car to cross it 


a 


You don’t need an elevator to 


reach its top 


stories— 
They all go 


to the corner 
drug store 


cm 


But there’s where 
they get up early 
in the morning 


oa 


There’s where 
good old human 
nature shapes the 
destiny of the na- 
tion 


“‘T hey also serve 
who only stand 
and wait 


om 
There’s where they elect pres- 
idents 

ol 


There’s where big men come 


from 
Red 


There’s where they all go to 
the corner drug store, where 
Coca-Cola stands out in clear 
relief for what it 
is—the straight 
line between 
wholesome thirst 


ittle lown 


and delicious and refreshing 
satisfaction— 


om 


The Little American Town. 
yl 
Coca-Cola was a favorite bev- 


erage when towns that have 
grown big were little towns. 


om 


Coca-Cola became a national 
favorite because it was created 
to please taste and satisfy 
thirst. 

ad 


Sweet with the natural, nutri- 
tious sweetness 

of pure cane 

sugar— 


When ‘Uncle 
Tom’’ pitches— 


Its distinct flavor a perfect 
blend of choicest savors 


al 


Appealing to the eye with the 
rich, dark amber color of car- 
amel and the lively bubbles 
of pure, sparkling water that 
come to a bead at the top 


oF 


Coca-Cola is an inimitable 
combination of good things 
that nature has made good in 
the sunshine of 

nine different 

climes, nine dif- 

ferent countries, 

that is poured 

into a singled « 

glass and placed 
before you, 
wherever you may be when 
you answer the call of thirst. 


it’s easy tosee 
who buys. 


DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 
















that Grows 
Big Men 


It doesn’t take a taxi or a 
trolley car to cross it— 


Bd 


You don’t need an elevator to 
reach its top 
stories— 


ol 


But there’s where 
they get up early 
in the morning— 


cH 


There’s where 
good old human 
nature shapes the 
destiny of the na- 
tion— 

se 





They all go 
to the corner 
drug store. 


**They also serve 
who only stand 
and wait.’’ 


There’s where they elect pres- 
idents— 
oe 


There’s where big men come 
from— 
s# 


There’s where they all go to 
the corner drug store, where 
Coca-Cola stands out in clear 
relief for what it 
is—the straight 
line between 
wholesome thirst 


The Little Town 










































and delicious and refreshing 
satisfaction— 


oi 
The Little American Town. 


ci 


Coca-Cola was a favorite bev- 
erage when towns that have 
grown big were little towns. 


cf 


Coca-Cola became a national 
favorite because it was created 
to please taste and satisfy 
thirst. 

cH 


Sweet with the natural, nutri- 
tious sweetness 
of pure cane 
sugar— 


When ‘Uncle 
Tom’’ pitches— 





Its distinct flavor a perfect 
blend of choicest savors— 


si 


Appealing to the eye with the 
rich, dark amber color of car- 
amel and the lively bubbles 
of pure, sparkling water that 
come to a bead at the top— 


si 


Coca-Cola is an inimitable 
combination of good things 
that nature has made good in 
the sunshine of 
nine different 
climes, nine dif- 
ferent countries, 
that is poured 
into a singles 
glass and placed 
before you, 
wherever you may be when 
you answer the call of thirst. 


it’s easy tosee 
who buys. 








DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


